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Quid Volo? 


BY MARGARET RAY. 


I wish you were a hunted stag 
That fled, not yet at bay, 

But heard the panting of the hounds 
That would not go astray,— 

And that I were a broad, still stream 
That ran across your way. 






I wish you were a bird that long 
Had oared the upper blue, 

Above the hungry waves that still 
Curled cruel under you,— 

And that I were the only isle 
That all the ocean knew 


I wish you were a crimson rose 
That drooped its petals fair, 

And fainted in the summer heat 
That knew not low to spare,— 

And that I were the only cloud 
That floated in the air. 


I wish you tossed on stormy waves 
Anigh a lee-shore bold, 

Where angry breakers dashed to tuam 
In thunders manitold,— 

And I the only life-boat were 
That all the world did hold. 

I wish that Honor’s trumpet-call 
All knightly hearts did wake, 

And that in deadly fray you rode 
To battle for her sake,— 

And that I were the only lance 
That would not bend or break. 


en LT nee 


I wish, when winding stairs of quest 
Your eager footsteps climb, 


d And find no landing-place of rest, 
That then, ia light sublime, 
} I were the perfect Truth itself, 


Beyond all change and time! 


~~ eon 


The philosophical movement which has i 


jis entitled The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
‘and is edited by Wm. T Herne The first ae 
ber appeared in 1867, and we have now three 
numbers before us. Four numbers make a vol- 
ume, and net less than one volume nor more than 
two will be published yearly. The aiticles are 
| partly signed, partly anonymous. 

In giving our readers some little account of the 
‘contents of this periodical, we do not intend to 
jenter into any close criticism of the articles, but 
to limit ourselves essentially to giving informa- 
tion. Besides, a large portion of it consists of 
translations from the works of the heroes of phi- 
losopby, particularly of German philosophy, whom 
}with glad surprise we here salute in their for- 
eign dress as old acquaintances. 

_ Three introductions of Fichte’s to his Science of 
Know’ dye, translated by A. E. Kroeger (I. p. 283 
II. p. 79—87. ILI. p. 187—159) are in- 
tende:| to introduce readers to the study of 
Ficbt«’s Sicence of Knowledge, which was shortly to 
appear ina translation by the same member of 
the society, and was already in the press when 
\the third number was printed. Schelling’s /ntro- 
duction to his System of Transcendental Idealism, 
‘translated from the German by Tom Davidson, is 
contained inthe third number /IIL. pp. 159—165). 
An Analysis of Hegel's 2sthetics is a translation 
‘of a French work by M. Ch. Bénard, performed 
;by J. A. sMartling for two numbers of the jour- 
‘nal (1. pp. 36—83 II. pp. 91—114). With Scho. 
penhauer’s philosophical views the reader is made 
‘acquainted, through a translation by Chas. L. 
, Bernays, of a short conversation on immortality, 
to which we shall return anon. A discussion of 
‘the second part of Goethe’s Faust, translated by 
_D. J. Snider from Rosenkranz’s work, opens the 
second number (II. pp. 65—79). An article in 
, the third number goes tarther back, to the found- 
er of German philosophy, Leibnitz, whose Monad- 
ology is translated from French into English by 
/E. H. Hedge (III. 129—137). 

In these translations, which together form a 
‘large and varied picture, as well as in the essays, 
‘which are independent of any foreign original, 
we find asserting itself the extraordinary flexibili- 
‘ty of the English language, whose Germanic ba- 
_sis has rendered possible the translation even of 
| the philosophical expressions which have become 
technical, and reflects clearly the general thought 
of the originals, while at the same time the merits 
‘of the translators are not to be estimated lightly. 


is OE 


The St. Louis Philosophical Society. | Although the editors ask the reader’s indulgence 


|for particular innovations, and more especially 


sj ‘ : 
, for departures from ordinary usage in respect to 


* 4 26> . *t] 7 ! : . . 
cepter in St. Louis seems to be ascupeabdsies some } style, Germans will certainly find nothing to take 
attention abroad, particularly in Germany, where exception to. 


several of the philosophical journals, (for instance, | 
Der Gedanke, Die Philosophische Zeitschrift, and 
Philosophische Monatsheste,) have devoted articles 


to it. 


is written by the President of the Berlin Philo- 


alg secs . 
sophical Society, better knowy as the author of 


: very valuable English Grammar (three vois.), and 
a still more valuable work entitled Alteng/ische | in philosophy. 


Sprachproben:— 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNITE 
STATES 


BY E. MATZNER. 


From Bergmann’s Philosophische Monatsheste.} 


Among the states which, in the course ot the 
last three centuries, have been developing them- 


selves on the soil of the New World, it is th 


United States of North America that have in 


many directions must successfully unfolded in 


aol itie ‘onstituui zerms of cul- ; K g 
peculiar political constituuon the gé fat |tue analytic and synthetic, of space, time, &., 


ture transported from the Old World. 


especially the oppressed and down-irodden o 
Europe, in quest partly ef fortane, partly ot free: | 
dom, or of both at once, and eager to escape trom 
ecclesiastical and political viclence, 
first place, with hard labor, rendered 


penury or 
have, in the 


the soil capable of cultivation, and, under th 


pressure of the immediate needs of lite, develope: 
a power and an activity calculated to Hil the Old | 


World with admiration. Under a new sky, th 


inventive power of mind, directed to the practical ; 
and the useiul, as become wonderfully strength- 


ened, and in its mastery and improvement ¢ 


2 ars, i rriculture, manufac es 
nature and her powers, In agric iq | PUrpose than to demonstrate the relativity of all 


ture and commerce, to some eXtent left the O 


World tar behind, and communicated to It part 
At the same time, Moreover, 


of its attainments. 
and in connection with this, the estimate of th 


importance of the individual has risen; nothing 
but the absence of all obstruction, and the fr-est 
moveuent of the individual could have render- ) 


ed possible 
, of power. 


to be overlooked; but these are by vo means in | 


surmountable. 


sults in an immense struggle for wealth, and i 


desire of enjoyment; amid the most varied cor-| 


ruscations of certain personal convictions an 
opinions, there springs up at the same time th 
most brittle individualism, in opposition to th 
universal and ideal powers which unite men an 
lay them under obligations in political unity. 
Thus also the noblest ideal creations of th 


Old World, its arts aud sciences, have not imme- 
diately found a plage in this growing communfty, 
which has concreted into a mechanical rather 
than into an organic whole; still less have they | 
directly met with any substantial patronage in ; 
this fresh and free movement, or produced any} 
The New World has, | 
in the tirst instance, even broken with them, but| 
ouly to become gradually conscious ot a new } 
peed tor them, and to turn to them with keener 


new leaves aud blossoms. 


and keener sympathy. 


The Americans, to a large extent, are alrea:!y | 


familiar with the creations of Europe in th 
provinces ot literature, arts and sciences. The 
t have already works to show which are recognize 
not only by continental Europe, but are respecte 
even by England, which is most slowly broug! 
to recognize American literature and art. 
only is science patronized and represented b 


have already taken rovt in the nation, althoug 


the greatness may hitherto be but little influenced 


veve sless American still finds | : : ' 
Nevertheless, ste, “6 } World. | *iich bas been reproached with having two prin- 


by them. 
it necessary to take a survey of the Old Worle 
and he must still draw new strength from the ol 
soii, on which, tor thousands of years, art an 


science have been nourished, and, amid all social! 
and politteal changes, maintained in full activity 

One might almost suppose that there would be 
a difference of relation between the other sci} 


ences and the sent work of the spirit which, o 


and maintained such a development | 
The defects which cling to it are not{ 


The consciousness of personal | 
equality of rights, of an equal chance of all the | 
good things of life, a fair field and no favor, re- 


y 


Not 
y 
immigrants in North America, but the studies 


In the original articles, which, as far as matter 
is concerned, are more or less under the influ- 
{ence of German creations or impulses, a no less 
| extensive fied of thought is surveyed. The first 


The following article, which we translate, | article, Zhe Speculative (I. pp. 2—6), which puts 


| itselt forward in defense of specuiative thought, 
; a3 represented by the greatest minds of ancient 
jas well as of modern times, points more particu- 
larly to the _method and signification of negation 
We see here at once, what else- 
|W here becomes conspicuous enough, that it is to 

i the Heg--lian philosophy particuiarly that the phil- 
D} osophical society of St. Louis inclines, notwith- 
| stauding that we are assured that among its mem- 
bers the most diverse systems and views have 
| their representatives. A series of articles entitled 
[ntroduction to Philosophy (1. 57—60. If. 114—120. 
/ Lf. 187—190,) aims at making philosophical ideas 
more accessible to the understanding; each chap- 
ter is intended to afford a survey of categories 
derived trom some distinguished philosopher. 
a| Fhe three now before us, beginning with an ex- 
| position of the ideas of d pitori:and d posterior!, of 


a 





e} 


,, carry the reader along through Spinoza’s distine- 
{tion between the intinite of the imagination and 
|the infinite of reason, and finally arrive through 
|the idea of mediation at an exposition of syste- 
} matic knowing. A comprehensive discussion and 
e criticism of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
; (which has appeared recently and drawa consid- 
vrabie attention) occurs in number I. (pp. 6—23.) 
_ | Chis doctrine, which has not yet appeared in its 
{complete systematic development, but which im- 
| ports to be in its basis at once materialistic and 
| spiritualisuic, seems to traverse the universe in 


vf j , naar A 
| ail directions with its measuring-rod for no other 


knowledge. It is shown by its critic to be op- 
posed no less to the Christian doctrine than to 
| philosophical rationalism and speculative philoso- 
| pay; in one of its relations he says of it that ‘‘the 
‘Luirty-nine Articles’ should be condensed into 
this one, thus: There is an Unknown which I 
' know that I cannot know.’’ The solution of the 
contradictions of the Spencerian doctrine the crit- 
‘ic looks for in the grasping together ot opposites 
lin their identity. An article headed Genesis (LIL. 
pp. 160—]69) by A. Bronson Alcott is a rhapsod- 
‘ical, aud in ‘part profound and able, glorification, 
written with rather a bold handling of language, 
of the speculative and dialectic method; its des- 
ultory:manner of treatment excludes more minute 
e| auatowy. Cursory interpretations of the serpent- 
e symbol, in which we find the seraph verbally in- 
| terpreted as serpent, the cherub as dove, appear 
to coutain rather audacious etymologies. A short 
‘article by D. G. Brinton,on The Metaphysics of 
| Materialism, is directed against Moleschott C. 
| Vogt, &c., attacking particularly Moleschott’s 
| Krerslauy des Lebens, which is reproached for its 
| entire lack of all basis in science. 

A remark on the signiticauce of the Alchemists 
(IL. pp. 126—127) has reference toa work, Remarks 
upon Alchemy and the Alchemists, showing that the 
Prilosopher's Stone was a Symbol.—James Miller: 
New York, 1867,~and states briefly its view. Io 
{the first number (I. pp. 63—64) is a short explana- 

tion ot Goethe’s Theory of Colors, read before the 
| Philosophical Society of St. Louis in November, 
1896. Lt abstains from ali criticism of Goethe’s 
point of View. 
.;  JEsthetice and art-criticism form the subjects of 
q several articles by members of the society. The 
t ‘tirst, which was read in November, 1866, before 
the art-society of St. Louis, has for its subject 

Rap. ael’s Transfiguration, the great artist’s last 
‘and unfinished picture, which, tor magnificence 
vt conception, belongs to the most important class 
‘ot works of art. (1. pp. 583—57.) The anony- 
/ mous author of the article analyzes the picture 


e 


aD, 


d| 


e 


e| 


h 


q/ cipal subjects, and finds the double subject grasp- 
;/¢! together in that higher unity which is neces- 
sary to constitute it a work of art. He enlarges 
, at Lue same time on the esthetic principle, whose 
dttice itis to exhibit organic unity in and through 
;(he opposition of moments, a3 well as on the na- 
ture of romantic art generally. 
lwo papers have poetical works for their sub- 


( 


nj 


the shoulders of the world’s machinery, is occu). |" : a 
ied with reflecting on itself, and, at the same |Jects- A lady, Miss Anna C, Brackett, under- 
P ; in na-| iakes, in her remarks on Milton’s Lycidas, to de- 


time, with grasping the powers that rule 
ture and history. It does seem as if in the 


of the present. ging: 
pomenon for those who have not lost faith ina 
everesicher unfolding of spirit on the ground « 


essenual interests Of Men 
The first signs of a deeper and more ge 





An art society In the same city seems 1 


phy 


The first-named society, which likewise publis! 


es a philosophical journal for the furtherance ot 
its ends, states that its aim is te encourage the 
study and development of speculative plilosopliy , 
and to bring aboutthe application of its results to 
art, science and religion, and to obtain a philo- 
sophical basis tor law, medicine, thedozy, Pour: 
The religious 
movement whieh is going forward in America, as 
in England, and the breach with traditioa, can, 
accordiny to the view of the society, end oniy 
when the foundations of faith are iaid Nae the | 
tins) 


» i suc i spibes to : 
‘ tends to oppose naturalism, such as it ascr al- | eeling, notwithstanding that the s 


tics, education, art and hterature. 





innermost depth of the spirit—on reason. 


Renan, for example, as well as mysticism, 


ee 


nel. 


the yecessity of a veritabie national union. T! 
empiricism. and whose own scientific tendency 
net to be ignored, it will endeavor to carry to 
speculative depth. 


Its periodical, the first phiosophical journal 


tbat has ever appeared iu the Evgush languag 


World the philosophizing spirit was obliged to 
retreat more or less into the back ground: before 
solld reality, and as if, occupied with useless, | 
meaningless, dreamy, seductive, and even perni- 
cious work, it stood opposed to the real intetests 
It may be an encouraging phe- 


science Uiat a youthtul people is searching after) 
the lamp of humanity, aud expecting trom it the 
diffusion of light and illumination over the most 


interest in philosophical science come from a so- 
ciety which has been organized in the State ot 
Misseuri, in the flourishing city of St Louis—a 
place of 160,000 inhabitants—tor the purpose of 
prosecuting and extending the study of pulloso- 


like manner to be connected with these efforts 


though the latter may coutsia a speculative ker- 
It means, in opposition to American indi- 
vidualisin, to bring mto consciousness tie sub- 
stantial side of the state, as such, and therewith | 
ie 
natura! sc'ences which have grown out of pure 


Old; Moenstrate the artistic unity of this monody or 


iament for the death of a promising young friend, 
Edward Young, who perished at sea in 1637, in 
| oppusition to the attacks of art-critics, among 
whom is to be numbered Johnson. (LL. pp. 87— 
'91.) This youthful production of Milton’s has 
| been reproached for inequality in regard both to 
{form and contente, and thought to be rather a pro- 
duct of poetic art or artificiality than an expression 
ot deep and warm feeling. The gifted admirer 
of Milton endeavors to explain the purer har- 
mony and connection of desultory-looking parts 
oy the depth of the feeling itself. One would 


n 
” 


neral , '@'2 tollow our thoughttul guide, who unravels 


the delicate threads that run through the poem, 
heedless almost of the asperities of the youthful, 
oucalic composition. H.C. Brockmeyer’s Let. 
ters on Faust (ILL. pp. 1783—i87) connect with a 
tabulated, and, for that reason, not genetically 
transparent series of categories, a development 
ot the phases lived through by Faust in the first 
vart ot Goetue’s poem. ‘They afford an evidence 
ot the deeper interest excited even beyond the 
| ocean by this German poem. 

An annonymous article (II. pp. 120— 128) 
| treats of music as a form for art. It was read 
before the art-aociety of St. Louis in February, 
S67. The author exhibits art-criticism and art- 
pu'losophy ip their relation, and shows their raison 
@etre, and then proceeds to analyze Beethoven's 
sunata in C-sharp minor, Op 27, No. 2, and 
ais Oithsymphoay, part Il. This analysis, which 
treats Bot gy much of musical tecnunic ‘and the 
divisions cf musical penods and movements, as 
of the resolation of music isto ifg elements of 
: tone- 
relauons come specially into view in the sym- 
phony, follows very closely the work of Our gifted 
countryman, the ist Marr, on Beethoven. 

A German philosopher, Professor Franz Hoff- 
mane ot Wirzburg, had addressed a letter, dated 
Dec. 23, 1868, to the president of the phi ival 
socieiy, warmly recogymending the stady of the 
writings of the profound and genial Franz von 

} Baader as important for the farther development 
ot puilusopuy. A translation of this letter by 
Dr. 4. Strowbotte is, with the permission of the 


0 


- 


& 


e,| 


writer, printed in the third number, with the view 
of directing the attention of readefs to the im- 
portant personage, and to the literary references 
contained in the letter. 

Finally, a few poems are interpersed among the 
scientific discussions. One under the heading 
Seed Life, by E. V., (I. p. 60,) remains in fact as 
the expression of a desperate struggle for knowl- 
edge without reconciliation: the last lines: ‘‘Is it 
death or a joyous growing That shall put an end 
to pain,’’ may be regarded as the yearning of the 
creature for deliverence from finitude. The poem 
has perhaps found its appropriate place here, in- 
asmuch as it is followed immediately by Schop- 
enhauer’s dialogue on immortality, in which aa 
answer to the last question was to be looked for— 
an answer, however, in which all individuality, as 
imperfection, gives way before the will, as the 
universal and enduring. Another poem, Jn the 
Quarry, (III. p. 192,) whose author takes refuge 
behind the initials A. C. B., makes the stone as 
material for roof, house, work of art, &c., finds its 
significance in higher relations, and leads the pget 
to the contemplation of life in its relation to the 
universe, and to the satisfying of thought in the 
Absolute. 

This literary undertaking, whose contents as 
far as we are hitherto acquainted with them we 
have impartially outlined, is calculated, by the 
abundance of its matter, the stimulus it affords, 
and the subjects which ittakes up for deeper in- 
vestigation, to excite a growing interest in its own 
community. That the edifice of truth is nota 
finished house in which the minds of all peoples 
and times may peacefully take up their abode, is a 
piece of knowledge easily arrived at; it is itthat 
will make our brethren beyond the ocean free in 
their investigations, and keep before their view, 
as it does before ours, the fact that the extension 
of the kingdom of thought is our most special 
vocation and most special work. Of all the forms 
of superstition, philosophical superstition is the 
most objectionable. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWRALTH. 


Paris, Jan. 29, 1869. 

BERRYER’S LETTER TO COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 

I mentioned in my last the fact of the touehing 
and devoted letter of the late M. Berryer, on his 
death-bed, to the representative of the legitimiat 
cause, the Count de Chambord. We have now 
the details of the reception of the letter, and they 
are of equal merit with the composition and trans- 
mission. The Count is at Frohsdorff, a village of 
Lower Austria, on the Leitha. Here, on the 21st 
of November, in the evening, at the usual hour 
for the arrival of the French mail, the Count and 
one of his household on quitting the dining-room 
went as usual into the drawing-room, where his 
letters and papers were lying. Amongst these 
Henri Cing at once recognized the handwriting 
and seal of Berryer. He was standing before the 
chimney-piece when he opened and read it. Sud- 
denly his equerry perceived big tears rolling down 
his face, but he did not venture to inquire the 
cause of his emotion. The Count, however, 
handed him the letter, with these few words, ‘Ce 
sublime papier appartient a l'histotre.’’ 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 

The German fashion of celebrating the great 
Christian festival 1s rapidly becoming indigenous 
on French soil, and Christmas trees flourished 
this week in many a French home. One of gi- 
gantic size, and bearing fruit of all sorts and kinds, 
to say nothing of a plentiful crop of tapers, was 
transplanted from its native soil to the Eglise du 
St. Esprit, Rue Roquepine, on Caristmas Eve, 
where, by invitation of the President of the Con- 
sistoire, M. Grandpierre, some four or five hundred 
of the children ot the Protestant Sunday -schools 
assembled, and with them all the notabilities of 
the Refurmed Cuaurch of France. The ceremo- 
nies of the evening commenced with the exquisite 
singing of the ‘‘.Voel d'Adam"’ by the children—a 
performance which would have done credit to the 


eter tenieale 


perienced by pedestrians in struggling against it 
in the streets. The Champs Elysees and public 
gardens in the morning were strewn with branch- 
es of trees torn off. In the provinces unusually 
strong winds and much wet prevailed in several 
places. A considerable additional rise has taken 
place in the Vienne, Cher, Loire, and Sadne, 
which latter has flooded the landing-places at Ly- 
ons; the Rhone, however, is slowly descending. 
At Metz, the Moselle has overflowed its banks, 
and the Plain Saint-Syphorien is under water. 
At Strasburg, the Ili has risen to a great height, 
and the country above the town is inundated. 
The Indre has overpassed its banks on several 
points, as has the Maine; apprehensions are also 
felt that in most places the waters will still rise 
higher. The Seine has experienced a considera- 
ble rise. Navigation, however, proceeds as usual. 
The rise in the Loire has stopped at the height 
of fifteen feet at Angers. At Boulogne, on Sun- 
day, five gallant Frenchmen perished in the at- 
tempt to rescue the crew of a disabled English 
schooner ashore off the jetty. They formed part 
of the crew of a life-boat which was overturned. 
The English sailors were afterward rescued by 
the rocket-apparatus. 
A VERY FRENCHY SUICIDE. 

At Grenoble, a few evenings since, a man pre- 
sented himself at the hospital with his face horri- 
bly disfigured by a gunshot wound; the flesh 
hung in strirs.down to the breast, and the lower 
jaws were shattered. A surgeon occupied three 
hours in removing the fractured bone and sewing 
up the lacerated flesh. The man supported the 
painful operation without uttering a cry, or fora 
moment losing his presence of mind. He was 
even able te write down replies to questions put 
to him, and in that manner stated that he had 
discharged the contents of a gun beneath his chin, 
but, not being killed, had come from St. Martin 
d’ Uriage, a distance of five mir, 1 he spita 
to get his wounds dressed. ‘The motive which he 
alleged for the act was embarrassed pecuniary af- 
fairs. He was put to bed, but during the tollow- 
ing night his ideas of suicide returned, and he at- 
tempted to hang himself with a handkerchief 
from the bed-rail; he was, however, discovered 
m time and prevented; but not to be outdone, he 
then threw himself head foremost on the floor 
and broke his neck. How much easier it would 
have been to have resorted to the infallible char- 


coal! 
POLITICAL MATTERS. 


The Moniteur confirms a report that the open- 
ing of the session will take place on the 18th of 
Jauuary. 

The difficulty foreseen in the way of the French 
government bringing out its new Moniteur has 
actually taken place; the proprietor of the old 
one, M. Panckouhe, has obtained a prohibition 
against the intended assumption of his title by 
his rival, M. Wittersheim, in the new publication 
which is to be looked for on the first day of the 


year. It does not appear to be so easy to decree 


M. Panckouhe out of all his rights as some Im- 


perialists have imagined. 


A French author, who does not publish his 


name, has contributed a valuable study to the 
history of Waterloo, casting the whole blame of 
the catastrophe to French glory on Napoleon, and 
otherwise flying in the face of popular French 
ideas. The Imperial system and modern mili- 
taryism are the writer’s hearty abhorrence, and 
he attacks them very ably by means of many 
hitherto unpublished historic facts. No one in 
future can feel sure he understands 1815 without 
reading ‘Le Drame de Waterloo.’’ 


It is fortunate for the Pope that he is politically 





which was tollowed by a splendid burst of elo 
quence from M. Diombres, who has taken the , 


St. Esprit is one of the handsomeet of our places | 
of worship, and has been lately erected by the city 
for the accommodation of the Protestants of the 
Madeleine quarter. The government, far from 
demolishing the Protestant church, erects suita- 
ble buildings for its Protestant subjects, and, what 
is eveu more important, liberally pays its pasteurs 
whose salaries, in consideration of their being 
mostly married men, are double those paid by the;| 
state to Roman Catholic priests. 

The children at the Imperial palace seem to 
have had a jolly evening with their Christmas | 
tree. The Prince Imperial’s party consisted of | 
the Spanish Prince of the Asturias, the sons of | 
General Fleury and of the late General Espi-; 
nasse; and numerous titled youngsters. The 
boys are reported to have scramble upon the tree | 
and seized the presents as best they could, in gen- | 
uine school-boy tashion. 
seven, after which they dispersed through the, 
rooms, which they seem to have inaugurated hy 
every imaginable game, and, in fact, to have 
made a frighttul row. 
broke up. Neither the Emperor nor Empress 
were present, and the boys had it their own way | 
the entire evening. 

VICTOR HUGO'S CHRISTMAS FETE. 

French liberalists are greatly pleased with the; 
accounts just received of Victor Hugo’s party to 





} 


At nine o'clock the party | 


England, on the afternoon before Christmas. 
The gleesome objects of the poet's bounty were. 
assembled in his dining-room, in which was 
spread a handsome and bountiful collation o 
cakes, sandwiches, fruit, wine, &c., with which ' 
the children were plentifully regaled, as were also 
the erowd of visitors who were present. The re- , 


long table covered with useful clothing and shoes | 
| for boys and girls, which were distributed among | 


{the children. The generous host then made an | 











He said amony other good things :— 

I shall never be weary of saying, Care for, 
| children. 
| culpable. 


In that great offense in whick we 


' called law, at another custom—we know but one 


the poor children of his exile home at Guernsey, | Egypt’ 
in the departments along the Pyrenees. 


forefathers,’’ he says, ‘‘made the mountains re- 
sound with the echoes of that melody; we sing it 
¢ ftom our infancy, and the old ploughman has 
never guided the slow steps of his cattle other- 
wise than with that national song. The fact is 
therefore incontestible that the prayer has had its 
| past having been disposed of, the whole party origin in the Basque provinces, which, besides, 
proceeded to an adjoining room, in which was a Possess hundreds of others of the first order.” 


pupils of the Conservatoire. ‘lhe venerable presi- | the nobody that he is, for it allows him to say 


dent addressed his youthful gueats in a speech, | ‘binge that a more important person dare not in- 
dulge in, whatever his inclination. 


sistory, held last week, he not only condemned 
place of the late M. Cocquerel in the Protestant | ‘he Spanish revolution in most offensive terms, 
Church, being unquestionably the most gifted | but he went out of his way to insult the King of 


and eloquent of its preachers. ‘Che Church of | 3K eee he preferred to call him, the King of 
| Sardinia. 


At the Con- 


“The King,’’ he informed the Sacred 


College, ‘‘had abased himself so low as to ask of 
the Pope the parion of two assassins” (two polit- 
ical prisoners recently condemned). 


The present Minister of the Interior, M. de 


Forcade la Roquette, is said to be imbued with a 
great esteem for the English nation, and a lively 
sentiment of the necessity of a good understand- 
ing between the two nations. 
connected by marriage with several families at 
| the other side of the Channel, his wife being the 
|daughter of Mr. Fergusson, member for Perth, 
and was formerly Lord-Advccate-General. 
new functionary had been among the intimate 
friends of Richard Cobden, and is on terms of 
amity with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Milner Gibson. 


His Excellency is 


The 


SCIENCE AND ART ITEMS. 
M. de Lesseps has officially announced to the 


5 Chamber of Commerce at Berlin that the works 
The child dined at 
cen oh . of the Suez Canal will be terminated on the 1st 
, of October next. 


The names of Landseer, Dracke, (a Prussian 


| sculptor,) and Dupré, (a Florentine sculptor,) are 
"put forward as eandidates for the place vacant by 
the death of Rossini amongst the foreign associ- 
ates of the Acudémie des Beaur Arts. 
will take place on the lst January. 


The election 


According to a correspondent of the Figaro the 


famous prayer in Rossimi’s ‘‘Moise,’’ (‘‘Moses in 


’) is nothing else than an air well known 
“Our 


According to a story now going about, (and 


characteristic of French taste, which loves the 
| tragic,) Miss Minnie Hauek was once the chief 


address, in which he alluded to the widespread , Pefformer in a scene now popular on the London 
imitation of his example ef caring for the chil- *8e- 2 . ; 
dren at Christmas time, claiming that over 120,000, 2ong Indian thieves in the far-West, and was 
were thus provided for in 1867 in England alone, laid across a railway track, where he was discov- 
{and that Switzerland and America were not be-,efed by Miss Hauck and rescued just as @ loco- 


hindhand in thoughtfulness and benetactions. ™0tive came thundering up! Of course this is 
the Jerome of New York, the banker and race- 


course proprietor; but the improbabilities of the 
Human society is always more or less, tale are not understood by the Parisians, who 


are know little of American geography, or, indeed, 
| all implicated—an offense which is at one een walt life. si aj 


We are told that a certain M. Jerome fell 


Speaking of Miss Hauck, I 


| kind of innocence, the innocence of children. will say she will appear for the first time at the 
j Well, then, let us love that innocence, let us  Jtaliens next Tuesday, in the “Sonnambula.”’ 


| nourish it, let us venerate it, let us clothe it, let 
) us give it bread and shoes, let us care for it, let’ 
us enlighten if. { 


| The illustrious exile was loudiy cheered at the purchased the property. 


| close of his address, when a further adjournment 

‘took place into anther room, where was dis-| 
‘played a splendid Christmas tree, the various | 
| fruits of which were distributed, in the presence | 


Prince Poniatowsky is engaged in writing an op- 
era expressly for her, of which M. Strakotsch has 


Rivout. 





ESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We are in receipt of the Wassachusetts Teacher 


|of the assembled company, among the children; , for January. 


| the fee, which commenced at noon, terminating | 
at about three o'clock. ' 
A TERRIFIC STORM. 


A violent tempest, accompanied.by heavy rain, | 


Every Saterday, for January 23, opens with one 


of Dickens’s ‘‘New Commercial Sampies,”’ in 
, which be gives a smnpie of a sham hotel. 


Mesers. Appleton & Co. have issued The Be 


burst over this city on Saturday night last, and ; trothed and Highland: Widew in"their cheap edition 
continued all the early part of Sunday. Tie}of Scott's works. Like its predecessors, it is very 
wind was so forcible that great-difficulty was ex-ineat. Nichols & Noyes hare it. 


*' has gained coal, temperate undefstanding must 


a) 


The industry, care, observation and practical 
knowledge of Mr. Martin, the stock-broker, were 
never better shown than in his gold-chart and 


Mr. James Vick, of Rochester. N. Y., must 
be a very successful and tasteful florist if his 
plants bear any proprotion to the beauty of his 
illustrated catalogue of them. It is, as the Tran- 
script observes, ‘‘a flower-bed in priut.” Mr. 
Vick is’ an old printer, which accounts for his 


hensive and valuable treatise, with abundant il- 
lustrations, just published by George N. Comer, 
the well-known teacher of this and cognate 
branches. There is a neatness and freedom 
about all of Mr. Comer’s work which inspires 
admiration, and this essay will not lessen the re- 
spect entertained for his methods. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have issued the sixth 
and last volume of their ‘‘Library edition’’ of 
Charles Dickens's Works, embracing ‘‘Oliver 
Twist,” “Great Expectations,” “Bleak House,” 
and ‘‘Pictures from Italy,’’ in the accustomed 
neat and tasteful style of the popular novelists 
whom they are reproducing. It is fairly illustra- 
ted and has many features of merit, the chief of 
which is its exceedingly low price, $1.75. The 
entire works can be had for $10.50. Nichols & 
Noyes have all of the Appletons’ publications. 

The initial number of the Woman’s Advocate 
has a good list of names on its cover, and some 
excellent reading inside. It is printed on fine 
paper, in clear, honest type, without embellish- 
ment. It is evidently prepared for work, not 
play. Charles K. Whipple contributes an article 
entitled “Gently and Kindly,” which commends 
a ‘“‘grave and earnest treatment of the subject as 
the one best fitted to secure good results, both 
immediate and future.” We heartily endorse 
this view. And to all this gentleness and firm- 
ness and gravity let it add enough of the sparkle 
and wm of the Revolution to ‘‘float it,” and its 
future is assured. 

Though the holiday season is over Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard do not stop in furnishing enter- 
taining and nutritious reading for children and 
youth. They have recently added to their pre- 
viously large catalogue three volames of a new 
series, to be called ‘‘The Proverb Series,” viz., 
Birds of a Feather ; Handsome is that Handsome 
Does; and Fine Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 
Each is excellent. Three more volumes will 
complete the series.—The new volume of the 
“Dotty Dimple” series—Dotty at Play, is a gem 
for the little folks —Another volume of Oliver 
Optic’s ‘‘ Young America Abroad” series is also 
out. It contains the history of the Academy 
Squadron in the waters of France, with the jour- 
ney of the students to Paris and through a por- 
tion of Switzerland. It has enough of startling 
incident to keep its readers deeply interested. 


Realmah. By the Author of “Friends in Coun- 
cil.’’—Boston, Robert Brothers. — We have long 
had a kind of personal affection for Arthur Helps, 
though acquainted with him only through hia 
writings. Ruskin’s statement respecting his style, 
—that it is the perfection of quiet and thoughtful 
| prose,-~is perhaps a little excessive; but there is 
a candor and clearness of spirit in the writer 
which, combined with his simplicity and lucidity 
of style, make an exceedingly pleasant impress- 
ion upon the reader. We have aecordingly been 
waiting leisure to read Realmah thoroughly, that 
we might be able to give a considerate judgment 
upon it; but have found time to read but a por- 
tion of it—enough to see that here are the same 
qualities which have charmed us in his previous 
works. Without waiting longer we will venture 
to commend the work to the attention of the pub- 
lic; and will hope for an opportunity to speak of 
it again and more precisely . 


Lee & Shepard have published, under the title 
of Pictures from Prison Life, an historical sketch of 
the Massachussetts State Prigon, with narratives 
and incidents, and suggestions on discipline, by 
Ifon. Gideon Haynes, the Warden. Mr. Haynes 
sketches the early legislation in regard to the pria- 
on; desctibes the building as first constructed, with 
the improvements since made; the system of dis- 
cipline adopted in the early days of the prison, 
| and in contrast with it the system at present pre 
vailing, which has been so successful in making 
the prison, if not the best, one of the best in the 
country. He then gives some of the most re- 
markable incidents which have come under his 
observation during his long experience as War- 
den. Added to these features are extracts from 
addresses made by him at different times oa Pris- 
on Discipline. The whole is modestly presented, 


right man is in the right place as regards the man- 
agement of this institution. No advocate of social 
science should fail to read the pertinent and high- 
ly interesting suggestions of this work. 


The North American Review, for January, is a 
number of this ably-conducted work which, 
without containing any article of surpassing merit, 
is of a good quality throughout. Mr. Kroéger of 
St. Louis, one of the contributors to the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, has the first place. His 
, is a long and able, but somewhat partial, criticism 
upon Leibnitz; and 1s the best discussion of the 
| subject which has been brought forth in America, 
| with the exception of a fine article written by Dr. 
| Hedge which appeared in the Christian Examiner 
| several years since. George L. Cary writes at- 
tractively upon ‘‘The Mental Faculties of Brutes;” 
E. H. Derby discusses “The Tariff of the United 
' States,” advocating a reduction; Henry T. Tuck- 
' erman reviews the life of “Sir Richard Steele;”* 
‘Charles A. Cutler discourses upon “The New 
Catalogue of Harvard College Library ;’’ Charles 
|, Adams, Jr., takes in hand a subject that 
‘needs sifting, that of “Railroad Inflation ;’’ Heary 
' Villard contributes an extended and well-studied 
| paper upon the career of Raron Bismarok; Gold- 
' win Smith is at home in treating “The Revolu- 
‘tion in England,” now in progress; and Mr. 
| Lowell, under the caption, ‘‘A Leek Before and 
| After,” examines thoughtfully the existing state 
‘of affairs in America. A fair collection of ‘‘Crit- 
cal Notices’ completes the number, which, as the 
reader will see, offers an array of interesting top- 
‘ics, and which, as he will flad by turning to it, 
does not depend for its interest upon the topics 
‘alone. Professor Lowell dwells upoa one impor- 
tant change in the posture of our public affsirs. 
Up to a recent period, he remarks, the questions 
‘at issue in our politics have been such that just 
sentiment was the chief desideratum; but now 
‘the time bas come when good sense and clear 
' knowledge are indispensable. We esteem this a 
‘ wise observation. Right feeling is always valua- 
‘ble, or, rather let us say, is invaluable; but right; 
feeling alone never made a Newton or # states-| 
‘man. There are indeed moments in history 
' when sentiment is the key to ali questions; but 
|to make good the vastage ground that sentiment 








d 


stock fluctuation-list of the present season. | 


skill. | 
Penmanship Made Easy is the title of a compre- 


a double-headed clamor against heaven, aud we 


nuisance of the man. 


the prolific nursery of children who wore the full 
shape of manhvod, without its full intelligence, 
to tempt the necessities of commerce and labor, 


kingdoms together. 
chor off that fringe of ignorance, and took it on 
board as freight; the black heart hunted the black 
ekin, and infected a whole continent with de- 
layed justice. 
remained abject long enough to force such retri- 
butions from heaven. 
culiar type of ignorance in order to extort at last 
peculiar vengeance? to tempt sagacious cupidity, 
so that three centuries of oppression miglit be sig- 
nalized by the miseries of the weak and the deg- 
radations of the strong? 
reconciled with our feeling of the divine paternity. 
Religion is frustrated by its own texts. 
a 
“God hath made of one bivod all men,’”’ becomes 
degraded into a fact of physiology. 
me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden,’’ on the 
lips of priests in St. Domingo, and of bishops in 


block in it, as of women and children knocked 
down to the highest bidder. 
that its finest texts have only furnished sedatives 
to mankind, which has come out of each narcotic 
drowse to find its trouble aggravated. Not to 
multiply the instances which make history appear 
and confirms the very general impression that the | to be only a late rectification and afterthought of 
divine justice, as it struggles to repair deticien- 
cies in the practical effect of nature and circum- 
stance, it is safe to say that the whole structure of 
society 
quash or be put into the bar to be judged by a mor- 
al sense that is superior to the evils which it has 
accused 


that have only given emphasis to ignorance. 
has shared the original taint; its explanations 
have been additional evila; a man whose blood is 
poisoned can only have the sad consistency of 
showing that he could not help his vice, or could 
not help incurring it. 
selves by their own fault, how will religion make 
it clear that they could have helped it! 
the fault may be justly referred to the constitu- 
tion which gave mena fatal tendency towards 
spoiling themselves. 
forms of speech alone and elaborate systems of 
doctrine, against that error in the divine plan by 
which men, through ignorance and passion, have 
hurried to degrade themselves, and to make the 
whole spiritual life consist in reconstruction and 
atonement. 


natural protest of mankind against the evils 
which have infested it since men drew breath? 
No legends of the fall of man and the loss of his 
free-will can satisfy man’s instinct that reconcilia- 
tion with God means something different from | ; 


of work that does not need undoing. He does not 
spin a web by day which, like Penelope, he must | 
unravel by night, to postpone the loss of his sov- 
ereignty. If you try to think weli of God by 
thinking ill of the men whom he has made, you 
are irreligious. 
panse of the universe, the work of his fingers, 
that can compare with the different tribes and 
people he has made, with their wondertul preier- 
eace of light ta darkness, and their tendency to 
rejoice in the warmth of the sun and the breathing 
of the oxygen that repairs their blood as fast as it 


sumes that niglit is the conditian which men love 
antil an act of 
light.”’ 
absence of the sun, during which men love to 
sleep rather than to spend the murky hours in | the unemployed. Marriage itself is 
hatching schemes that vilify the day. 
still worth while to keep the word religion in the 
human family, to represent a tendency that has 
ennobied the past and is the hope of the future, 
we must show that there is a better way of bind- 
ing men to God than by tying them neck and 
heels with the strands of doctrinal assumptions, 
or shutting them in a pew to listen toa service 
that is 
micy be 
fault, must assume that God cannot be content 
until his sovereignty is acknowledged. He has 


Religion Man’s Reconciliation with 
God 


AN ADDRESS 


—BY— 
{ REV. JOHN WEISS, OF WATERTOWN, 


| iInTRODUCTORY TO THE “SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
MEETINGS,” 


Delivered in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Sunday after- 
noon, January 17, 1889. 


Upon one point people of the most discordant 
theologies have found themselves in unexpected 
agreement—that religion is the act or state of 
man’s reconciliation with God. The variance is 
already set on foot in the world itself, which is 
full of things that cry aloud to be reconciled. 
They cannot justify themselves; they appear so 
contradictory to the idea of a divine plan that 
they would be considered impossible if experience 
did not personally report them to us. What is 
their origin, we ask in some dismay, and how 
can a perfect intelligence sustain them! Take 
the fact of the inequality of human conditions, 
which is irreconcilable with our fraternal ascrip- 
tion of paternity and impartial providence to God. 
Is the fault in our ascription? In Mr. Thacker- 
sy’s novel, ‘The Newcomes,’’ there is a scene 
where the noble but unfortunate hero of his book 
sits in the pauper’s gallery during divine service; 
having come at last to that complexion, notwith- 
standing a disintereated life. And over his cow- 
ering, weather-beaten head rolls the grand asser- 
tion of the liturgy: “I have been young, and now 
am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsa- 
ken nor his seed begging bread.” The anthem 
reverberates against its own refutation in the 
gallery. Vulgar opulence fills the street from 
wall to wall of the houses, and begrudges the 
gutter to everybody whose sleeve is a little worn 
at the elbows. Long careers of vice, that prosper 
even in their epitaphs, make cemeteries seem 
ridiculous, and death ‘anything but a leveller. 
What do we know about the untried hereafter? 
We pretend that Dives will there change places 
with Lazarus, and find Cerberus too disdainful to 
lick his sores, while Lazarus will not overheat 
himself with running to fetch him water. We 
should be surer of this future balancing of the 
books if the present provided more cases of such 
exemplary compensation; but if it did, our higher 
motives would refuse to accept a justification that 
merely turned upon shifiing the saddle from the 
beast to the rider. Misery cannot long exult in 
making other people miserable, and the theolo- 
gians who derive their whole scheme of Heaven 
from the petty spite that sometimes crows and 
capers here, derive it from a feeling that is more 
irreconcilable with God than all the misery, and 
one of which mankind is heartily ashamed. If 
all hunchbacks could plant their humps between 
the shoulders of all their deriders, the world 
would have one moment of a resounding ha-ha 
to see accounts so happily squared. But the 
next moment would express the pity of a God, 
and we should hear every man anxiously reclaim- 
ing his hump as an evil inferior to the mortifica- 
tion of seeing it upon another. Flourishing vul- 
garity is more unconscious than wicked; a desti- 
tute refinement has a great deal more capability of 
bearing malice. 

But what is vice itself but another mark of in- 
equality of human conditions! One man is born 
ot unhealthy parents, littered in some inclement 
corner, and lett to forage in the streets. [lis hun- 
ger is appeased by a kind of diet that propagates 
the diseases of his blood. He is exasperated into 
committing offenses against society. Then we 
lock him up, but this is nota religious act that 
reconciles him with the moral order. It only 
protects the neighborhood while he nurses his de- 
structive skill, and waits to be restored to the op- 
portunities of usiag it. 

If a man is profligate enough to take advan- 
tag@ ofthe light-headedness which sometimes af- 
flicts a starving and forsaken woman, both his 
profligicy and his misfortune need to be recon- 
ciled with the purity of God. The social evil is 


put another tongue into its accusation when we 
make an outcast of the woman and a tolerated 


Not vice alone, but ignorance, upbraids the di- 


vine impartiality. Since the early years of the 
16th century the continent of Africa bas been 


which spun this helplessness into ties for holding 
The slaver dropped his an- 


No other tribes of men could have 


Did God construct this pe- 


Surely this asks to be 


‘Like as 
father pitieth his children,’’ sounds cruelly; and 


“Come unto 


irginia, has bad a queer touch of the auction- 


Religion perceives 


is an indictment which religion must 


Religion has undertaken to do this by pastors 
t 


If men have spoiled them- 
A part of 


It is useless to struggle, by 
What theology can reply to the 


God’s own work and substituting for it 


scheme of salvation. God undertakes a piece 


an infinite being, religion must bridge over th® 
difference by its schemes of salvation. If a ma 
accepts in good faith his membership of a scheme’ 
the enmity between himself and God begins to 
disappear. 

At the bottom of this lies the instinct that there 
can be but one real plan according to which all 
things are made, and that right-thinking will put 
us in possession of it. Nor is the feeling that 
love helped thought to create the worlds neglect- 
ed; for every kind of atoning scheme is a con- 
trivance to introduce the love. 

We nuust follow this instinct because it has been 
the path taken by religion towards her real em- 
pire. She has struggled to arrive at sone clear 
— that melts unbounded into the sky, where 
she may observe the true direction of thought 
and love. 

Man begins to be reconciled with God when he 
learns the laws of all things and accommodates 
himself to them. Take a few simple cases for il- 
lustration. 

A person finds it utterly irreconcilable with his 
idea of God that he should have inherited some 
vicious propensity. Another person finds it 
equally irreconcilable that he should have been 
lett capable of originating one, and transmitting 
it to his children. But as soon as these people 
feel so, their reconciliation with God has begun; 
for when they have become conscious of the dis- 
crepancy they set to work to make it disappear, 
by using another law of their nature which is in 
harmony with God, and is the tendency that 
made the discrepancy so manifest. Whether 
they succeed or not in this redemption does not 
affect the fact that they are religious only when 
they substitute this method of obedience to their 
own law for any verbul statements or beliefs in 
schemes. They bind themselves to God by a 
natural tie of likeness to Him; remorse is the 
natural pain of the discovery that the tie is 
threatened or sundered; spiritual joy is the natu- 
ral mood of a-returnto harmony. ‘Ihe tendency 
feels contented when it is gratified. 

A person finds it irreconcilable with his instinct 
cogcerning God that he should have been born in 
ignorance and wretchedness, the prey of poverty, 
the victim of cunning or tyranny. Perhaps he 
cannot help himself; his only spiritual life is res- 
ignation; he is doomed to that when he is enti- 
tled to the satisfaction of all his human wants. 
These are his natural law. Reconciliation with 
God begins through the religious action of other 
persons, who, perceiving what is the natural 
law of every human being, give him bread in- 
stead of a stone. The true mediatorial scheme 
is the interference of their practical sympathy, 
which appears in charitable, social and political 
influence. Thus his own law is liberated, and he 
can begin to be religious by applying this ready- 
made element of reconciliation to other souls. 
The laws of things are the material of the 
right thinking in which religion has its root. 
Right living is based on that alone. A part of 
this right thinking is an active moral fecling, to 
emphasize the health, sanity and rizh:eonsness of 
all things. Whata reconciler of man with God 
is social science! It applies directly to the evils 
which prevent mankind from becoming truly re- 
ligious. It proclaims the right theology—that 
bad living of all kinds nourishes this irreconcila- 
ble feud between earth and heaven. It begins at 
the very root, and shows that bad ventilation is 
symbolical of all the rest of the irreligiousness 
that keeps mankind corrupted by making so much 
bad blood. When imperfect aeration of the 
blood in the lungs takes place, men are in tratn- 
ing for any kind of craze. Whatever poisons the 
blood, and sends an altered fluid to the brain, dis- 
turbs right thinking and feeling. Bad air, bad 
tuod, bad drink, alter the bluod-disks, and prepare 
the brain for villanies. Social science begins its 
missionary career by the expressive and beautiful 
action of cutting windows in dead walls, to let 
the sky fall through into Stygian apartments; es- 
tablishing drafts that carry off noxious vapors, 
and admit the close-pursuing air cooked by the 
sun's actinic rays. Then its ban is put upon in- 
fected meats, and unwholesome tricks of couking; 
thirty miles of tubiny in the skin is well cleared 
out, aud the sewerage of the human system es- 
tablished, so that every internal organ sheds base- 
ness by insensible transpiration. Light, air and 
water, that all-pervading trinity, threefuld unity, 
that makes and sustains the worlds, casts out from 
the brains of its children their legion of devils— 
into awine they go, perbaps, or any whither that 
admires uncleani:ess; men and women are seen 
glorifying God by sitting clothed and in their right 
mind. What recorded miracle can match the 
vast power of this simple spell of natural religion? 
Reconciliation is the proper action of all organs 
and tendencies. What a teligions ecstacy is 
health! Its tree step claims every meadow that 
is glad with flowers; its bubbling spirits fill the 
cup of wide horizons and drip down their brims; 
its thankfulness is the prayer that .akes posses- 
sion of the sun by day and the stars by night; 
every dancing organ of the body whirls off the 
soul t tread the measures of great feelings, aud 
God hears people saying, ‘‘How precious also are 
thy thoughts; how greatis the sum of them; 
when { awake I am still with thee.” Yes, 
“when I awake,’’ but not before; not while the 
brain is saturated with venous blood, till it falls 
into comatose doctrines and goes maundering with 
its attack of mediatorial piety and grace. Not 
while a stomach ruined by tried tood, apotheca- 
ry’s drugs and iron-clad pastry, impenetrable tar- 
get of digestion, supplies the constitution with its 
vale of tears, ruin of mankind, and better luck 
hereafter. Whe. I awake I am atill with thee. 
When all my veins flow unobstructed, and lift to 
the level of my eyes the daily gladness that finds 
a gate at every pore, when the roaming gifts 
come home from nature to turn the brain into a 
hive full of yellow sunshine, the spoil of all the 
chalices of the earth beneath and the heavens 


above—then I am the subject of a revival of re- 


ligion; she wakes the brooding thought to find 
that the whole man, from the crown of the head 
to the sole of the feet, and all the tender, bitter, 


glorious things that transpire within that com- 
pass, are reconciled to God. 


Can any man doubt that good wages and salu- 


tary amusements are mediators between ma 

his Maker! God is indeed making man — 
Justice, opportunity, cooperation, are the making 
of him. A great deal of anxious thought is given 
to the difficult problem of the social evil, which 
drains religion out of men and women bs the way 
of their lite-blood, and leaves them flaccid and 
corrupted. 
purity of God? 
than social science undertakes the business of a 
real reconciliation by advocating conditions that 
will make woman the mistress of an honorable 
and unassailable position. 
by finding avenues of labor open to her that are 
now choked by men, so that she can show she is 
deserving of a man’s wages for doing a man’s 
work, as she already dogs in many a school-house 
and counting-room, she will become the mistress 
of her person. 
own degradation, and agonizes to be re i 
with God. What can she do for herself gr ae 
out of the way and let her see! 
aswing; she will approach it, look in, and enter 
if she sees that the work inside corresponds to 


How can it be reconciled with the 
The question is no sooner asked 


When she gains that, 


Her natural law revolts at her 


Stand 
Let every door 


ner temperament. And when she does things so 


well that men will cease saying th 

well done for a woman, let tee kaa ee 
that her work legitimately brings. 
undertakes to paint, to draw, to model, to write 
verses, let her not enter the market of complsis- 
ance with interior articles and expect to draw pay 
un the streogth of her sex. 
What is there in the whole ex- | nan in whatever trades are appropriate to her 


her have every cent 
If woman 


But when she equaia 





i] 5 
it 
eteriorates’ Theology of the atouing kind pre- 


declares, ‘‘Let there be 
Whereas night is only the temporary 


If it is 


only an apology for God’s defects. 
ious theories that assume that there is en- 
man and God, no matter by whose 


the exigency. Poverty must make 
daious to the man who drives it. 


conceded ta the making of a shirt 
the religion af mankind. 


wum of grinding work ig 


genius, behind all counters, in ail counting-rooms, 
at the desk ot the calculator or the writer, in the 


cuool-roum aod professor's chair, let her draw, 


, cent tor cent with man, the wayes that reconcile 


nem both with God. See these spruce men mo- 


vopolizing industries that her nice tact and deli- 
| vate Laste could fill, at least, as well! Stand aside: 
| 49 into fields that are enriched by muscular and 
| virile vigor; vacate those places; the honor and 
| self-respect of woman waits to fill them. Society 
nas falien sick with the struggies 


and agonies of 
polluted by 
; : @ match, or 
ao assign2uon, or make some bargain scan- 
More shiltings 
would doubie 


Political science, also, undertakes the task of 


reconciliation when it recurs to the pa 

mankind as the foundation for > seahegetee 
to secure every man’s title tu life, liberty and 
Happiness. The wisdum of the statesman is di- 
rected by the goldea rule; the politician coaverts 
4 country inte a vast 


ite organizing skill 


slop-shop, were the maxi- 


‘come in and uke possegsiog. The inquiry now been offended—he demands reparatiun—his sense | um of wages, aod the exiorted by the mini- 
‘is, How much of sseadixst good-segse will the of jnscice cannot pat ap with the wrongs he has | the pulp of his pense hy saan thn cm 
suffered at the bands of man. But inasmuch as to @ country’s wounds to feed at them and 





os lil bring to the conduct of their 
affairs‘ 


no man is large enough to satisfy the claims of 








them open. Bad ventilation is his 
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when the light of knowledge is shut out, and the 
closeness and the gloom bring on a stupor, he 
calls it- the repose a country needs. It can be 
tolerated for some time, while the breathers grow 
sallow and degenerate, till the statesman $ breath 
of Yea and Nay salates the lungs, and God is in- 
haled and exhaled, — with the na- 
ure that is his inalienable rigit. es 
‘ Let me illustrate the natural religion of politics 
by the nearest thing at hand—the plain example 
of the country’s old error and her present neces- 
eS was not strange that a government like Eng- 
land should have sought, with intelligent forebod- 
ings, to sustain an oligarchy upon the soil that 
was set apart for mankind. A burglar carries his 
life in is hand; that always makes him more wa 
ry, self-possessed and foreseeing that his victims, 
or his natural enemy, the watchman. When we 
tore from our bleeding flesh, eighty odd years 
ago, theinfliction of tyranny, its black sting broke, 
and was left behind to fester and inflame. The 
toryism wiiich planted and nourished slavery here 
can still fiod reason for sympathizing with it and 
regretting that it is so far gone; since toryism 18 
a veneration for the accidents of man instead of 
for man. Itinvites Reverdy Johnson to its biand- 
isimenis, but he tinds the task berond his rheto- 
ric, though ever so well dinnered and wined, to 
recuncile the rights of man with the wrongers of 
them. We fall into each other's arms only in his 
pantomime. At all these feasts, the ‘‘Alabama 
comes privateering on his flow of fine feelings, 
and sacks and scuttles its diplomacy. His words 
cram the eat against the stomach of our sense, 
as he apeaks in the interest of all the leaders of 
the rebellion, who hope for speedy oblivion of the 
past only that they may reimport their toryism 
and set it up again in business here—that unfor- 
getting and unlearning temper of the men whom 
an act of universal amnesty made a Christmas 
present of to America. Can she stand the intro- 
duction to her society of such peculiar elements 
of peace-on earth and good-will to men? 65,000 
leaders recover their social and political prestige 
at avsingle stroke of the pen; they will be wel- 
comed by the North as Sheridan was welcomed 
by the troops whom Early had demoralized. 
W hat principle do they bring to the reconstruction 
of a social system that has been laid waste by 
their contempt for man? The question is perti- 
nent; tor ghe birth of divine truth should bring 
good-will to men, bot exclusive feeling, not haugh- 
tv tastes that continually tend towards a separa- 
tion of men into castes, and a using of the igno- 
rant by the intelligent. No evils that ever infeet 
a republic are so fruitfal of mischief as that kind 
of intelligence which sets itself apart for the busi- 
ness of governing, and regards every other kind 
of intelligence as useful to further its ambition. 
We can manage to put up with an influx of allthe 
degradation and ignorance of Europe, with frauds 
in naturalization and in suffrage, with the in- 
trigues of the lobby and the caucus; these things 
are like crimes of areou and— house-breaking, 
which become sacra and enjoy a popular run 
till they. are too bad to be longer tolerated; then 
some sanitary measure checys them, and infected 
districte are cleaned out. But you cannot clean 
out the more insidious virus of egotism, which 
runs in the veins of men who imagine that their 
superiority is a divine call to tax the rest of men 
to supply their immunities. It is a favorite say- 
ing of some critics of our gountry that they would 
vastly prefer to be ruled by one man than by a 
million: to be used by one great intellect rather 
than to be tyrannized over by a vulgar, passion- 
ate and unreflective popular opinion. This is the 
sentiment that prolongs the vulgar vices of the 
people; wherever this creed of an oligarchy flour- 
ishes, the common people do not rise out of this 
degradation; they will be ‘‘mean whites,” “‘poor 
trash,” servile in peace, truculent in war. Put 
any weapon in their hand but intelligence, and 
they will parody the pride of their owners, and 
scrawl itin blood. ‘heir limited ideas are the 
reverse of the coin which is stamped with the 
limited sympathy of their rulers. Head one side, 
and you need not turn it to know what is written 
on the other. Mean, cramped, superstitious, 
lazy, stolid minds exist side by side with fine, 
fastidious, secluded, selfish intellects. Like mas 
ter, like man; in one the narrowness borrows the 
traits of culture, in the other it is stawped by the 
barbariem whicn this culture maintains for its sole 
neighborhood. ‘There’s a whole wood-full of 
spindling and awkward sticks to one big and 
siiapely tree; they protect it from tbe weather by 
their extent of abortiveness. - But a hanisome 
wood tor shade and timber is the one where all 
the trees range pretty evenly, and are banded to- 
gether in mutual and permanent conspiracy 
against the storm. Jmplacable egotism will rule or 
ruin. It becomes us to refresh our faith in some 
recunciling principle to which the government 
of the country can be safely entrusted. What 
isit® The small and mean men are valuable; 
that’s their relation to God. Every man has by 
birth some function, place and service, and must 
have some opportunity. All ie persons are the 
country; the land is nothing except for the per- 
sons to stand on while they are country—the in- 
stitattons are nothing but personal conveniences— 
rails and telegraphs, states, governments, trades 
aud industries are only expressions of the pereon- 
al consciousness. When you say, “all the persons, 
without distinction of sex or color, are the coun 
try,”’ you endow it with all the intelligence, and 
surrencer to it the only advantage, it can ever 
have over all the ignorance. You hberate all the 
latent superiority and give it control over ail the 
barbarous and all tbe refined inferiority. Either 
one or the other is a real evil until all the persons 
are let loose to put it down. 800,000 highly in- 
telligent and well-dressed egotiscs will plunge a 
country into the vast embarrassments of blood and 
debt; 80,000,000 ordinary people will drag her out 
again. There is enough manhood and honesty 
permeating the mass to neutralize its own follies. 
Cut down the mass by millions in order to cull 
the number tiat seems to you capable of exercis- 
ing the function of governing, and the follies grow 
rawpant that would be checked and counterbal- 
anced by ali the sense of all the persons. ‘There 
must be great masses of people for yivlding the 
preponderance of moral teeling that you require 
in every critical moment. Who are the best per- 
sons! The best feeling is the best. You cannot 
select your persons; but take them all, and na- 
ture will save you the trouble of selection. Not 
a drop of perfume will you get out of a thousand, 
or ten-thousand, rose-leaves. Boil them down by 
acres, and the subtie ditfusion ie distilled. 

If we all told the truth adout our private an- 
tipathies, there is not a single race of mankind 
that would escape the social ban. The Swiss city 
of Basle is coonected with the opposite shore 
by a bridge that is tamous as the scene of medi- 
aval encountera; they were animated by the ex- 
cessive mutual hatred of the people whe lived at 
cither end of it. On the Basle side there stands 
a tower upon which a huge face, with a tongue 
lolling out, still reminds us of the standing con- 
tempt of the inhabitants for their opposite neigh- 
bors. Color and dialect, manners and customs 
are the bridges whose either end is pertinaciously 
tought for. They have kept us apart when they 
might just as well be used for bonds of union, 
since all feet trayel in the same way, although 
the faces look as if they were loath to follow. 
These physical peculiarities of an original diver- 
sity, or of varieties which have sprung up in the 
struggles of races for existence, mask a deeper 
uniformity of the blood, which represents the 
universality of the moral sense. Mental differ- 
ences, also, there are, which seem to have put 
torth these physical signs in correspondence; and 
manners partake ef the discrimination. But the 





moral sense is permanently the same; and as it | 


binds all men together, it reconciles all men to 
God. You cannot point to a vital difference be- 
tween the conscience of the East and West. Cun- 
nipg.and faiseness can be found everywhere, but 
also a prevailing sense of right and wrong. Men 
are constantly breaking the golden rule, but the 
rule is an original ptoperty of every race, anc its 
infractions are judged by its own cogency, in the 
same style, everywhere. Men vary in their hab- 
its of taking advantage of each other, but they 
agree that advantages should not be taken. Na. 
tions may be distinguished for the prevalence of 
some vice or two, but they are all alike in a gen- 
eral sense of what is vicious, and the best spirits 
in all countries disclaim the evils and recommend 
the virtues of human nature. 

Two thousand vears before Christ a Chinaman 
was so unfortunate as to invent the drink called 
Samshoo, or “the thrice fired.’’ As soon as its in- 
toxicating properties became a matter for public 
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become a citizen. But of all the natural virtues 
which America languishes, { am disposed to 
fe very high the Chinese for age, def- 
erence to superior wisdom, and filial obedience. 
They would impart to the national manners the 


fastness, loudness, pertness and extravagance. It 
is essential to a ain welfare that it should 
honor something besides the universal smartness. 
Yet shall we modify our behavior by the exam- 
ple of a Chinaman? Is not his face yellow, and 
his head prolonged into a tail, and his eyelids 
bitched up to either temple? It is quite too low 
for an Irishman to take hints of flae demeanor 
from these pale bronzes of the East who dig 
ditches and lay the Pacific Railroad with their 
queues coil ; h 
will not roost with the pigeon-English. We 
must all confess that we are not without these 
ethnic prejudices. The kind of New-Englander 
who never dreamed there was any grammar 
but Murray’s, nor an alphabet outside of the 
primer, is thrown upon the defense when the ac- 
cent of a foreigner salutes his aboriginal ears. 
He regards him as somebody who has escaped 
from divine providence, one whom it would be 
on the whole judicious to arrest and return to 
the only friend he possibly could have. Mr. 
Lowell has written a paper “Upon a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners.” He should also write 
upon a Native Uncertainty at the sight of one. 
How many noble people merely tolerate a negro 
because the country’s welfare is bound up in his? 
Of all the empty seats in a railroad’car, that one- 
half occupied by a negro is taken last. The 
American will prefer to be touched by the most 
slovenly and ill-kept person of his own race. 
How mischievous it is when people allow their 
antipathies to influence their politics, especially 
when the whvle world sends to us its representa- 
tive complexions, as we stand midway between 
the west of Europe and the east of Asia, like 
powerful youth towards whose shoulders the fa- 
ther and the mother.stretch forth a hand. This 
wonderful many-colored drift towards a new cra- 
dle of mankind is wafted here on the instinct of 
humanity to be born again, to enjoy at length its 
inalienable rights. Every stranger contributes 
mental difference but spiritual identity. Which 
is the larger and more generous part—which the 
more regenerating—which yields the diviner ele- 
ment towards a reconstruction of society? It is 
an irresistible exodus of the universal conscience 
towards a promised land. Will conscience swamp 
the country? No—but smartness will, and the 
brutality of mature exclusiveness. Let us wel- 
come these illiterate children who bring the raw 
material of moral sense to repair our waste of it 
at every pore. 
Democratic theology is constantly asking, “What 
do we intend to do for the South—what is go- 
ing to wipe out its hatred, and morally recon. 
struct it?’ Republican religion may reply, “Our 
principle will do it; that poor trash iselated to 
God; carries a valve; and the morals of the 
country are impoverished until it is turned to ac- 
count.” In the neighborhood of Charleston they 
used to throw the rocks, rich with phosphates, 
into the gullies to repair the causeways, and do 
the other work of rubbish; so that John C. Cal- 
houn’s carriage-wheels run smoothly. Now the 
people have discovered that these rocks yield 
something to restore the land which slave-culture 
had exhausted. 
During the early years of the war the Rich- 
mond Examiner was edited by John M. Daniels, 
one of the most intolerant and outspoken advo- 
cates of slavery, yet the only man in the South 
who had prescience enough, 4nd boldness, to pub- 
lish a complete edition of Theodore Parker’s 
discourse on Daniel Webster. H» was in the 
habit of repeating unpa'atable truths; as when 
he described the wretched commissariat of the 
poor white troops, and contrasted it with the ex- 
cellent table kept by the officers and tended by 
black servants. He saw very early that the in- 
equality was impairing the ability of the rank 
and file to digest the dogma of slavery. Hear 
what he says: “A few deserted—more would, had 
they dared. Dissatisfaction with thé service was 
general. ‘Treated worse than any nezro slaves,’ 
—they said among themselves: ‘What if the 
South whips? We die; the non-slaveholding 
whites will get nothing by it.’ They said much 
worse than this, for they were virtually aboli- 
tionized by their positions, and they had not cul- 
ture or reason enough to uncerstand the eompar- 
ative advantages which even the. poorest white 
man in the Suvuth enjoys. in consequence of a 
system which checks foreign emigration and 
keeps arable lands always open to his industry.” 

No, indeed ; several Daniels must come to judg- 
ment betore the poor whites have culture enough 
to see that falsehood with. The arable lands 
were kept always open, but the industry was 
rather. unproductive, for it occupied them with 
the graves of half a million men. 

But hear the able editor farther: “This com- 


portion of intelligence and manhood, submitted 
passively to the privations above mentioned with- 


dignity and reserve which are now sacrificed to ¥ 


ed up and packed away. The brogue | 


pany,’’ he writes, ‘which contained a fair pro-- 
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Senator Sumner’s Re-election. 
The unanimity, no less than the merit, of Mr. 
Sumner’s reélection to the United States Senate 
from Massachusetts for a fouth term of six years, 
must gratify every friend of sound political prin- 
ciples and uriquestioned ‘personal integrity. As 
on previous occasions of success — though less 
necessary now than on either of the preceding— 
Mr. Sumner has stoutly neglected all solicita- 
tion for the high. honor to be conferred, content 
to let his personal and political character and the 
| success of his legislative career speak for him. 
| No man in Massacliusetts could stand before him 
with the people; and it may safely be said that 
in the judgment of the same intelligent constitu- 
| ency no man has been more uniformly right in 
his views of public policy, nor, in the theories 
regarding the conduct of the war and the recon- 
struction of the’ Southern communities which 
followed, is now credited with superior wisdom. 
That his ideas hav¥e not fully prevailed is now 
looked upon asa national disadvantage, and as 
' making, in some degree, the problem of healthful 
| restoration doubtful. 
| The success of such a man as Charles Sumner 
‘is the choicest illustration that can be presented 
‘to the minds of the young men of our country 

who look forward to active participancy in political 
‘affairs. He has been absolute horesty itself. 

He has resorted to no tricks of popularity to win 

his high renown. A student, in the best sense, 
of the leading statesmen of the world, past and 
‘present, he has formed his own conclusions by 
the light of their example, made clearer by his 
| own just and unerring sense. Above chicanery, 
, double-dealing, jealousies—all the petty subter- 
' fuges of lesser nobility of soul—he has been con- 
| tent to say his truest thoughts and act his high- 
} eat impulses, with full confidence in the appi oba- 
tion of his constituents. Such integrity of pur- 
| pose has won universal respect, and gave its pos- 
| Sessor @ power in the nation which is the dream 
‘of thousands and the realization of but few in 
public life. The position he will continue to 
| hold as the leader of the Senate will make his 
, influence vastly more potent with the country than 
‘though he accepted a cabinet portfolio, continu- 
ing to him the respect and confidence of the rep- 
j Fesentatives of the whole world, as well as of his 
| associates in large measure. Such is the prize 
| that has fallen into his lap from simple honesty 
| in politics, aided by industry, good habits, native 


talent, and fixed principles. 
| Let the young men of the country avoid the 
| wrecks of political ambition that lie stranded all 
along the shore of personal desire, and measure 
with kindling eye the beautiful lines and well- 
filled sails of this gallant ship that, true to com- 
pass and helm, has started out once more into the 
mid-ocean of succees, the admiration of all be- 
holders! 











Senatorial Elections. 

Next to the week of the election of President, 
the present has been the most important in a po- 
litical “View. that has occurred since the apos- 
| tasy of Andrew Johnson—tor it has materially af- 
lfected the administration of President Grant 
through the choice of several national Senators. 
| By the provisions of the law of 1866 nine Sena- 
‘tors were chosen on Tuesday last, eight of whom 
| were Republicans and one a Democrat. The lat- 
| ter is from Delaware. Maine chose Hannibal 
| Hamlin, his final selection being due to Senator 
| Fessenden’s and sons’ interference in the canvass 
| for Morrill—a-fact seemingly appreciated by the 
| Morrill men; who said in a circular advising sup- 
port of Mr. Hamlin, after his: nomination, that 
|they were ‘“‘fully confident that the people of 
| Maine will hereafter fully recognize and reward 
Mr. Morriil’s eminent services and devoted pa- 
triotism, particularly in the great impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson in the Senate of the 
United States,’”” which, if it means anything, 





The ‘‘Alabama” treaty was signed on Friday 
noon last, and is said to be substantially in ac- 
cord with the original instructions to Mr. Rever- 
dy Johnson. It was sent to Washington several 
weeks agu in duplicate, and upon it have beer 
noted the amendments since agreed to by our 


the Senate is not the official protocol, but an ex- 
act duplicate. Tie original will arrive by the 
steamer that left on Saturday, and will then be 
laid before the Senate. Meanwhile the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations have been consider- 
ing the propositions as represented by the dupli- 
cate protocol, and it is generally ramored that 
there are decided and firm objections to the terms. 
The opinion seems to be that England must con- 
sider the ‘‘Alabama’”’ claims separately and dis- 
tinctively, and when those are settled we shall 
be willing to pass to those of British subjects for 
indemnity for losses duripg our war. That, ua- 





iu hail of their own homes. What, then, can be | Means that Mr. Morrill will be pitted against Fes- 
expected of soldiers far away from home, and senden in 1871. In Missouri, Mr. Henderson 
piaced under physical 1s well as moral disabili-| suffered in like manner from the friendship of 


ties? There was everything®o tantalize, to pro- : a 
voke, the explosion of individual energies; put | Fessenden, being overthrown for his anti-im- 


the very idea that they were soldiers paralyzed |peachment vote by that glorious soldier and thor- 
— iae : | ough radical, Gen. Carl Schurz. Wisconsin has 
1ese men are the natural brotoers of our! 4; : 
conscience; they have been converted to loyalty | pase be apostate Doolittle, and chosen Mat- 
by their experience under the flag of treason. thew H. Carpenter, one of the most talented of 
Religion protects them against their natural ene-' her younger statesmen. Pennsylvania dropped 
mies, and introduces them to their birthright of Mr. Buckalew, a fair-minded and upright Demo- 
the land, the school, the enterprise, by making _crat, and took John Scott, a talented Democratic- 


the golden-rule the teat of republican principle, 3 ; 
and endowing it with a permanent majority. | Republican from the western section of the State. 


The art of liting is the art of bringing into In New York Gov. Fenton supplants Senator 
use all the moral sense there is. And this re- | Morgan, owing, according to the Zribune, to the 


peg Soe eeaascense ctvnunensee Meee latter’s friendship for Johnsonized office-holders, 
tunity which religion seeks is simply a soul, | but more, we think, to Fenton’s superior tactics 
When religion has found one its emancipation asa politician. He is claimed as a “radical’’ gain. 
irom ignorance and mean neighborhoods begins. Mr. Cumback of Indiana, wiil probably succeed 


The soul need not be gifted. Can you add a : tas 
perfume to the violet of conscience? Religion | Hendricks, though the Senate majority was re- 


stoops to tind the humility that makes her mag- | fractory at the firsttrials. He has had experience 
nificent. All that she asks is that some modest in the House, and is a true man. Of the 


soul shall be suffering for the touch of her kand, | 4 : : 
which decomposes poverty and liberates it into See Cie Henttans whey tere i Feyiee 90 


great expansion of force and brightness. Take ‘he fourth of March next, sixteen have been chos- 
clear water enough to balance a single grain of en, and the Republicans have made a net gain 
weight. How insipid and colorless it is, and! of two—a number which will probably be in- 


guiltleas of any pretension to bean agent. But! f : 
Pr: f. Faraday lays upon it the hand of decompo. Te#sed to three by Indiana. Including the 
sition, and forth leaps an electrical force which | Choice of Tuesday last, the elections and gains 


he estimated at 800,000 discharges of his large | have been as follows :—California—Eugene Cas- 


Leyden battery. And he declared that the chem-' serly, Dem. gain; Connecticut—Wm. A. Buck- 


ical action of a single grain of water on ftour!. . ‘ 
grains of zinc would yield electricity equal in :ingham, Rep. gain; Maryland—-Wm. T. Hamil- 


quantity to a powerful thunder-storm. God’s ton, Dem.; Florida—Abijah Gilbert, Rep.; Ohio 
wiil, that melts or shatters, is imprisoned in small |—Allen G. Thurman, Dem. gain; Tennessee— 
buike. How it thunders and lightens when a! wi G. Brownlow Rep. gain; Vermont—George 


moral Yea leaps from a million nobodies into the | |, 
reconciling equilibrium of God! | F. Edmunds, Rep.; Nevada—Wm. M. Stewart, 


The economies that are still hidden in the re- | Rep.; Maine—Hannibal Hamlin, Rep.; Michigan 
~~ ~ Sagging are destined tu reinforce |—Zachariah Chandler, Rep.; Pennsylvania— 
religion. Use and beauty are waiting to be| ON > x 
raked out of the rubbish to serve her turn. The |John Scott, Rep. a: New York—Reuben E. 
London scavengers remove the ash-heaps from a!] | Fenton, Rep.; Missouri—Carl Schurz, Rep.; 


the houses of the metropolis. In them are waste | Minnesota—Alex. Ramsey, Rep.; Wisconsin— 
pieces of coal, and the “‘breeze,” or coal-dust and Matt. H. Carpenter _ gain: Mass a 
hali-burnt ashes. After selling the larger pieces () ios § step Si _— 
of coal to the poor, the refuse “breeze” is enough | ee 

to bake all the bricks that are used in rebuilding ree 

the city.. What object is there without a law of Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s Negotiations. 


its own, waiting to be put to its appropriate use! Qn Friday last Mr. Seward sent to the Senate 


In building the city of God, religion is not de- | aa 
| ceived by appearances. Give her just a soul, and | ‘He Tesult of the labors of Mr. Minister Johnson 
| she is not too proud to utilize what God was | in the intervals of his dinner-eating and speech- 


| proud enough to make. ‘making. They are in the form of three proto- 
if it were not dangerous to use old phraseology | oo]s, viz. :—One relating to the “Alabama” claims, 


which the sects have worn to rags and in . ; ae a 
with their whims, there is-reaton why we should | °¢ defining the rights of citizenship, and one for 


say, “God was in Chrigt reconeiling man unto | the settlement of the fan Juan boundary ques- 
himself,” because every, natural use is called to ‘tion. The latter grows out of the disputes that 
the work of redemption. Every good thing liber- | . 160 in settling oar northwest boundary, under 
ates; it may be without conclusion, despised and | ahaa 
rejected, aud its visage marred; but.religion can | the treaty of 1846. The proposed arbitration is 
sags from it comfort and perpetuity. ‘entirely satisfactory to both governments, and 
e have this ministry of reconciliation. It is the matter in dispute will be amicably adjusted. 

not confided to a class, but is held in trust by all <4: . is almos 
right thinking and living. It enlists the whole The citizenship pratocol is t, word for werd, 
of our intelligence, uses all the tools of science 4% Copy of those made by Mr. Bancroft with Prus- 
and civilization, and when it restores yirtue to sia and the German States. It puts naturalized 
our bodies is certain that it will redeem our souis. citizens upon the same footing as native citizens, 
and practically solves most of the matters at is- 
| sue in the Fenian controversy. 

The ‘‘Alabama’’ proctocol provides for the set- 
| tlement of all claims involving money which 





——_—_—_—S—_—— 
Lirerary.—lIt has been decided that the public 
banquet to Mr. Dickens, to be given by the city 
of Liverpool, shall take place either on the 7th or 





remark, the inventor was banished. ~The Chi- 
nese government has manifested a truly delicate 
and noble moral sense in all its efforts to protect 
the native temperance of the people againat the 
effects of liquor and opium. The oldest tem- 
perance address on record was composed in Chi- 
na 1120 years before Christ. We can perceive a 
spiritual superiority in the Chinese statement of 
the goldeu rule, tor Teze Kung said: “What | 
do vot wish men to do to me, I also wish not to 
do to men.’’ This puts the golden rule 
ini the truth of the heart; the New Testament 
lets ty sway only the deed. 

The Chinaman pretends to furnish his deceased 
father and mother with money by burning before 
their images paper of a representative amount. 
On the exchange of common-sense these imagin- 
ary legal-tenders are protested, but there is no 
danger in China of repudiation of filial obedi- 
ence; they honor the living parents iu a “ay 60 
surprise a Californian, whe measures Chinese 
emigration by its ineapagity to carry on great op- 
eratvionm. 1: Jobo Clipaiman vould make a “cor 
ner’. in Kie,.or. spring a jail upon @ too frank 
edif@, Se would be pronounced eminently fit to 


10th of April, probably the latter. j : 
The veteran Washington correspondent, B. Per- — a . ate o = — oe 
[wey Poors, tavers the press. gesersliy, nee cnr *Alabama’’ claims on one side, and “id claims of 
| selyes in particular, by his carefully complied iB ve x me 
“Congressional Directory,’’ for a copy of which beans — - mane 
‘ during the late rebellion. All the claims sought 


he has our thanks. ‘to be adjusted by the protocol are put on one 


The Boston Latin School is the oldest oduct : + sis, and are te. go before adieiiadiniad oh time 


back | tional institution in the country, having been pe kee: tbs tee inted by h govern- 


| founded 284 years ago, three years before Har- : : 

vard College. Jt has graduated many celebrated Re — nate an Pa - If = cto 

men, among others Jobo Hencock and five of hie ccaehviien whether any class of d a 

| fellow-signers of the Declaration of lodependence. pal ni pay too sy neue in tinee 

Mr. Whittier says the frst syllable of the ur. | be erie te ph, ot tn ; 

name in bis poem of “Maud 3fyller’’ is pracoune- | * rue ae _ 

(ed hike the verb mull. He adds thst the name ‘heads of Earope for a decision. If the two gov- 

a is ae —— in sy d, ond ,erpments cannot within ag mooths agrees who 
that, though a rman neme, if hes ceas : each- is to name 
| ave ite German nunciation, which is more THis person shell be, ancora 

like “Musee” than" Miller.” It is the same ne, and the choier is to he mede by lot. All 

name as the Englistr “Miller,” and +has the same claims and all questions before the commission are 

origin. ‘to be decided by a majority vote at Washington. 











questionably, is the national feeling. 





Universal Suffrage. ‘ 
We have read with pleasure Mr. Boutwell’s 
bill, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to se- 
cure equal political privileges to citizens and to 
enforce the provisions of the fourteenth constitu- 
tional amendment—the first section of which pro- 
vides that no State shall abridge the right of any 
citgzen to vote tor electors, congressmen, or mem- 
bers of the legislatare, and declaring null and 
void any State provisions of law to the contrary; 
the second section enjoins upon all persons mak- 
ing registries or conducting elections to receive 
the names and hallots of all competent persons 
under a penalty of four thousand dollars or im- 
prisonment for two years for refusal; the third 
punishes by 4 fine of three thousand dollars or 
imprisonment for one year all who hinder such 
exercise of rights; the fourth punishes any dis- 
qualified person under the amendment who may 
take office by imprisonment for two years; and 
section five gives the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
cases under the law to the district courts. 
Mr. Stewart of Nevada from the judiciary com- 
mittee has reported the following constitutional 
amendment, and asked that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of the sub- 
ject :— e 
Article 15.—The right of citizens of the Uuited 
States to vote and holu office shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or any State, on 
account o. race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 
This proposition, though containing the germ 
of what is wanted, will doubtless be strengthened 
by modifications before a vote is taken upon it— 
which we sincerely trust will not long be deferred. 
Let peace come by this measure, as it will, more 
than by any other! We rejoice to learn there is 
no doubt of the passage of the amendment. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

New Inrenctectcat Movements.— Mr. A. 
Bronson Alcutt’s first course of ‘‘Conversations’’ 
having closed last week, he will begin a second 
series at Horticultural Hall to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening, the 24th. His subject will then be “The 
Church of the Future,’’ and the conversation will 
be in some degree a continuation of the last one, 
on “Theism and Christianity.’’ 

The new course of Sunday afterneon meetings, 
at Horticultural Hall, was.opened by Rev. John 
Weiss, in a discourse which we present in full. 
The audience was good, and the discourse gave 
much satisfaction to those who heard it. Mrs. 
Howe will speak to-morrow, and probably Mr. 
Wasson on the 31st; Rev. W. J. Potter of New 
Bedford on the 7th of February, and Mr. Emer- 
son, Col. Higginson and Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
in the latter. part of the course. 

Col. T. W. Higginson’s lecture at Washington, 
before one of the posts of the G. A. R., on ‘‘De- 
mocracy and Literature,” was listened to with 
great interest and enthusiastically applauded by a 
good-sized audience. The colonel read a paper 
on Monday forenoon last before the Radical Club, 
of this city, on the Grecian goddesses, that was so 
much liked that there is some talk of asking a 
repetition before a larger autlience. 


ENLARGED OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. — 
Nothing can exceed in pleasure to the well- 
wisher of his race the efforts now being made to 
enlarge the sphere of usefulness for women. 
Hence all such will receive with satisfaction the 
announcement that a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who have formed a project for a school in 
which women can be instructed in horticulture 
and in some branches of agriculture, met a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on Monday afternoon, at Horticultural Hall, in 
this city, and explained the scheme to them, in 
order to enlist the good-will of the society in its 
behaif. Among the party in consultation were 
Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, the President of the society, 
Henry F. French, James Freeman Clarke, George 
B. Emerson, Frank B. Sanborn, Charles F 
Barnard, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Samuel E. 
Sewall, Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Miss Abby 
W. May, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, and Mrs. 
Marwedel. Miss May read a memorial, setting 
forth the benefits to be derived from the proposed 
institution in informing the minds and improving 
the health of its students, and in increasing their 
means of obtaining a livelihood, and presented a 
plan for the school, which it is proposed to locate 
in some place near this city where a suitable 
tract of land cari be obtained. The plan contem- 
plates the pursuit of scientific and other studies 
during the winter season. Remarks followed by 
several persons. The memorialists seek to obtain 
the endorsement of the Horticultural Society, 
and to secure the services of some of its practical 
members in the direction of the new institution. 
The members of that society present were very 
favorably impressed with the scheme. No such 
institution now exists in this country. Mrs. Mar- 
wedel stated that a school resembling that pro- 
posed was in operation in Germany. 


PersonaL.—As far off as Honolulu we hear a 
good word for Senator Wilson. The Friend says: 
‘‘His history is a fine illustration of what can be 
accomplished by a right-minded and resolute 
young American. Few public men in America 
have accomplished more for their country, or 
more merit the unqualified thanks of the great 
Republican party.”’ 

Gov. Claflin shows a judicious selection, and 
one that will please the boys-in-blue, in appoint- 
ing the following gentlemen, who have seen ser- 
vice, his aides-de-camp, with the rank of Colonel: 
Brevet Major-Gen. A. B. Underwood of New- 
ton, late brigadier-general vols., U.S. A.; Col. 
James L. Bates of Weymouth, late colonel 12th 
regiment Mass. Vols.; Brevet Brig.-Ger. Edward 
N. Hallowell of Boston, late colonel 54th regi- 
ment Mass. Vols.; Brevet Brig.-Gen. J. Cushing 
Edmands of Newton, late colonel 32d Mass. Vols. 

Capt. Howard Morton, of Plymouth, who 
served through the war, formerly of the 30th 
Massachusetts regiment, and late of the 71st U. 





S. C.I., has just returned from Kansas, badly 
'wounded in the fight with the Cheyennes in 
| which Capt. Beecher was killed, and Col. (now 
| Gen.) Forsythe #0 badly hurt that he is still on 
,his back. The General’s party of sixty volunteer 
| scouts was surrounded for nine days by five hun- 
| dred Indians—sheltering themselves in pits dug. 
with their hands (rather than the formidable ram- 
parts which appeared in the illustrated papers), and 
cubsisting on their horses and mules which the 
jenemy had soon killed. Capt. Beecher’s wounds 
| were very painful, while Capt. Morton (who re- 
ceived a ball in the temple the Sret day, passing 
‘through end destroying the eye) bound up his 





Minister and Lord Clarendon. The copy sent to | 


| It is quité probable that the arms used by these 
Indians came, either in whole or in part, from In- 
| dian agents. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


j n-tiaeietiee nai 


From the State House. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Doric Hatt, Thursday, Jan. 21, 1869. 
The anxiety of the Speaker last year to keep 














his illogical and inaccurate supplicatf®ns rather 
| than parson Alger’s, seemed for awhile, this ses- 
| sion, to take the turn of getting Mr. Walker into 
the Senate occasionally for the luxury of hearing 
Dr. Kirk—for the House priest began in such an 
ambitious style, seemingly with desire to imitate 
his eloquent predecessor, that he made a dreadful 
muss of his rhetoric and piety, greatly to the shock 


less, and certainly to the joy of ear of those obliged 
to be in in season to catch the daily vespers. 

So, if the salaries of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court are not raised there is to be a de- 
moralization of the whole bench, is there’ That 
is what I hear; and that there are justices now 
awaiting the decision of the Legislature betore de- 
termining whether to send in their resignations 
ornot. Three of the justices are now trom the 


from this section of the State have an extra-ar- 
duous duty to perform, from the lack of knowl- 
edge of the western justices of the mercantile 
and commercial customs of the seaports. Insur- 
ance, banking, and other matters, fecundating in 
centers like Boston, also, are not to their taste or 
experience; and Boston lawyers of repute will not 
go upon the bench with the meager salaries offered 
—only five thousand dollars. Isa’t there any- 
thing of honor to the individual, cr of duty to 
the State, in accepting these posts? If not, I fan- 
cy the people won’t mind much if the court goes 


and all. 
popular election of the judges. 


Perhaps they might be reconciled to a 
This couldn't be 


sian Field in the New England Mutual. 


would be, as well as now; and to accept the office 
then, with a purpose to resign soon, for the prestiye 
of once being on the highest bench, brings into 
contempt the court far more than would the elec- 
tion of the judges by the people—if that would 
do it at all—which I am inclined to doubt. I 
opine, however, the Legislature will sit longer 
than any previous one before those salaries are 
increased to secure a bid from Boston lawyers to 
accept places. 


he will strengthen or weaken the court. 
death of Judge Vose, Gov. Claflin hus two va- 
cancies to fillon the Superior bench. The law 
allows ten justices, and, for the work done, it is a 
desirable place for an easy-going man, the salary 
(save to the chief, which is $4500,) being $4200. 
It would almost immortalize an intrepid legislator 
to bring in a bill reducing the judges to eight in 
number. If this is not done, President Pitman, 
of the Senate, can resume his former title, if he 
will, in this court, for the place has been nominal- 
ly, if notactually, tendered to him. For the other 
vacancy, not less than a doz2n lawyers have their 


seekers’’ can be found in that respectable profes- 
sion with as great an intensity of desire as in any 
other—among whom I hear mentioned Bennett of 
Taunton, Spaulding of Northampton, Ellis of 
Boston, Hyde of Boston, and others. Marston of 
Barnstable had a good show till he withdrew his 
name to unite with Crapo of New Bedford in the 


a member. The Governor has ample material 
from which to make good selections, and no doubt 
he will do so. 
this court has now three judges that are superior 
to any of the Supreme bench. 
them, but the bar will easily guess them out. 

I hear congratulations on every hand for Gov. 
Bullock for the success which has attended his 
settlement of the disallowed war-claims against 
the general government. 
very curious little bit of history connected with 
these claims. 
port of 1867 prepared for the Legislature, put 
down those claims, amounting to nearly nine 


value. In fact, he questioned whether the State 
ever would realize anything from them. By ac- 


learned that such a statement was actually in 
print, and the report would soon be circulated. 
He called the attention of the Governor to the 


were withdrawn from the Auditor’s department 
and entrusted to Executive supervision solely, 
and the mischievous report suppressed. The 


nor, that of the $946,000 suspended, there has al- 
ready been allowed by the United States and 


per cent. of the whole amount! 
ficial financial opinion! 

The two branches are getting weil into the 
ruts of legislation. There is, 1 find, a yeneral 
disposition for a short session, and several of the 
country members—from a distance—ask why the 
committees cannot bring in some of the less 
important matters now. The county members, 
however, are not backward in suggesting what 
they think will be for the public good through the 
medium of “orders of inquiry.”” I observe that 


children to school—a feature wholly modern, and 


is a sample of otliers, of like merit. The “moth- 
ers”’ of the several towns are petitioning strongly 
for the reénactment of the prohibitory law, which 
ia right, if they think it the best instrumentality 
to suppress vice; but how shall we understand 
their condition wher they prefix ‘‘Miss” to their 
pames‘ Isn’t theirtemperance and morality get- 
ting a little mixed’? I trust they will not mind 
my cavil, but frankly own up to the maternity if 
so they mean to be understood. The first step 
in contrition is acknowledgment. 


as rolling off a log’’ under the new and wise pro- 
visions of the law of Congress. It was a little 
| oad, however, on Wednesday, to witness a con- 

vention of the two branches, ushered with so 

much ceremony—sending the Clerk of the House 
' to propose it to the Senate; sending the Clerk of 
i the Senate to accept the House tender; requiring 
| the Sergeant-at-Arms to announce at the appoint- 
'ed hour ‘“‘the Honorable Senate,’’ and that the 
' House members should all rise and stand uncov- 
lered while the Senators Gled in, and the Presi- 
' dent take the Speaker’s chair, and the Speaker 





| be waved gracefully by te President into a cush- 


‘joned seat beside him, &c., &c., &c.,—aimply to 
‘ hear the records of the two branches read con- 
secutively to learn whether each, respectively, 
had discharged the duty enjoined upon it. But 

it all went off weil, and the multitude of visitors 
| rejoiced that Massachusetts had done it so unani- 

mousiy and so deservediy. Members pricked up 
| their ears when Davis of Charlestown broke the 
| harmony of the Sumner vote by announcing the 
| pame of Banks. The explanation of his action is 


own, and assuaged infammetion with the Gaemp; that-be is an eight-hour Republican, and could 


| sand. He is here for surgical aid, in extracting 
i the ball, and will return to his farm im Kansas. 


not vote for Sumner because be opposed toe eight: 
hour law for government work while Banks voted 


the Chaplain of the Senate from the House pre- | 
cincts lest he should have to bear the infliction of | 


of nerves of the true eared Speaker. But the par- | 
son was unequal to the flight attempted, and soon | 
swooped lower, to his own peace of mind, doubt- ; 


Connecticut river and farther west, aud the three 


to the bow-wows—dignity, law, social relations, | 


worse than such resignations as Chief-Justice Big- | 
elow’s for a soft place in the Massachusetts Hos- | 
pital office, or of Judge Foster's tor a like Ely- | 
The lat- | 
ter knew, two years ago, what the net salary | 


Meanwhile, Judge Ames has been confirmed | 
for the Supreme bench, and the debate among the | 
bar rages just as warmly as before tlic fact whether | 
By the | 


friends at work for them—showing that ‘‘office | 


law firm of which the late Joshua C. Stone was | 


Some of the profession say that | 


I won’t name | 


By-the-way, there is a | 


Auditor Briggs, in his annual re- ; 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, as of doubtful | 
cident, one of the Councillors, now deceased, | 
fact, a Council consultation was had, the claims | 
good judgment of the Council in their action is | 
shown in the fact, so creditable tu the late Gover- | 


paid upwards of $932,000, or more than 98 1-2 | 
So much for of- | 


one venerable member wants legislation to convey ' 


in keeping with our progress as a people. This | 


The election of Senator Sumner came ‘‘as easy | 


ites tac a ——t 





| for it, notwithstanding his constituency passed a 
' resolution in favor of Sumner’s reélection. The 
Democracy in both branches sustained that fine 
old Free-Soiler, Josiah G. Abbott, for the Senator- 
ship, whose chances have dwindled sadly since 
the elections of 1863 and 18065. Members have 

been pretty freely subscribing a dollar each for a 
| marble copy of Milmore’s Sumner, to be placed 
| in the State-House-—the cost sum having very 
| nearly been made up when the paper reached 
here. 

Gen. Haupt. ove of the discarded contractors 
for the Hoosac tunnel work, is circulating a pam- 
phiet narrating his grievances, and sharply defin- 
ing the ill-faith of individuals and the State. It 
looks like a part of a systematic attack on the 
new contract with the Shanlys. Of more imme- 
diate moment, just now, is the notice from the 
Boston Wharf Company, declining to codperate 
with the State in filling up the South Boston 
flats, of which they own a considerable share. 
It has had a big offer from the Hartiord and Erie 
company for a portion of its flats, and it thinks 
| that, with the railruad company’s aid, they can 

do better in filling them together than by contin- 
uing with the State. Some interesting questions 
| will arise out of this new phase of this matter. 
Bauos. 


From Washingtor 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, Jan. It 
EVENTFUL WERK AT THE NATIONAL CAPIT 
Besides the great and slow-moving machine 
| styled Congress - for, as perhaps your readers are 
aware, ‘‘that thing is stil a-guing’’—we have had 


| here, during the seven days ending with this | 


date, an unusual number and variety of public 
| assemblages—viz., the council of Congregational 
| churches and clergymen, called to consider the 
| differences between Rev. Dr. Boynton and his 
' supporters, of the one part, and Major Gen. O. O. 
| Howard and his friends, of the other part; which, 
while evincing a decided leaning in sympathy 
| towards the Generai, adjourned with a somewhat 
Bunsbyish conclusion as to whether the pastoral 
| relation of the aturesaid Rev. Dr. had or had 


not better be dissolved;—the national convention | 


of colored men, of whictr Frederick Douglass 


Massachusetts, one of the vice-presidents ;—the 
lecture of Lucy Stone on ‘‘Woman’s Right to 
Vote,” at which Senator Wilson presided, and 
which was also addressed. bviefly by Henry B. 
| Blackwell;—the sermou of the spiritual-minded 
and universally-esteemed Quakeress, of Philadel- 
phia, Lucretia Mott, who, thoug’ still remarkably 
well-preserved, and comely far beyond the aver- 
age of persons of her years, is getting to be among 
the aged and venerable; — the inauguration of 
a series of Sunday-evening religious meetings 
at one of the theatres; — ithe delivery, before 
one of the Posts of the G. A. R., of Gen. Kilpat- 
rick’s lecture on Sherman’s Grand March to the 
Sea;—the meeting of colored people at Israel 
church in memorial of the late Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, at which an oration was delivered by John 
M. Langston; — the Woman-Suffrage Conven- 
| tion, which commenced its sessions here to-day, 
but which I have not yet found time to attend; 
| —and the National Association of Bricklayers, 
| who were introduced to President Johnson at the 


| White House, by that distinguished member of! to take her to wite!” 


the ‘‘laboring (7?) class,” Hon. Samuel F. Cary. 

LUCRETIA MOTT AT THLE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

I listened, on Sunday afternoon, to a discourse 
from this eminent minister of the Society of 
Friends, who spoke to a crowded auditory from 
the same pulpit in which Rev. Dr. Lothrop, of 
your city had officiated in the morning. She cit- 
| ed, as suggestive of her subject, the saying of 
| Jesus, ‘‘Every plant which my heavenly Father 

hath not planted shall be rooted up.’’ It wasa 
clear and forcible presentation of the i’ea of the 
radical extinction of error by the power of truth, 
| which is itself indestructible and will progressive- 
ly overcome all opposition, and which depends 
| not for its vitality upon any formulas or outward 
| institutions, however good they may be in them- 
| selves, nor upon any miracles, however true; for 
| the truth existed before them, and will survive 
them all. At the close she said the only formal 
benediction she would repeat was that which 
was once pronounced by Elias Hicks: ‘‘To the 
| Christ that was never crucified, to the Christ 
that was never slain, to the Christ that can never 
die, I commend vou all.”” I observed among the 
audience Representative Eliot, of your State, and 
| Senator Harian. Nearly twenty-three years had 
elapsed since the occasion on which I had last 
heard her speak, which was one of the grand old 
| Garrisonian anti-slavery meetings at Marlboro’ 
chapel in Boston, during anniversary week of 
| 1840. ‘Lime had left its impress on the counte- 
nance—the cheek was thinner, and the eyes some- 
what sunken. But there was the same placidity 
of mien and tranquil self-possession, the same pel- 
lucid clearness of thought and illustration, the 
same distinctness of utterance, and at times almost 
the same animation and charm ot voioe, and man- 
ner. Marvellously beautiful among the daughters 
| of men must she have been in her youth. 
REV. DR. LOTH{ROP AT THE NATIONAL THEATER. 

Sunday evening I heard the minister of the 
Brattle street church in your city, who delivered 
the first of a series of discourses to be given fort- 
nightly on Sunday evenings at the theater, under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
; tion. I had not seen him for many years before, 

and in the meantime he had, like all the rest of 
us, been growing older, his locks having become 
thinned and somewhat of the ruddy freshness of 
earlier years having departed. Still there were 
| the same aldermanic proportions, the same vigor 
of step as he strode the stage in course of his ex- 
tempore sermon, the same magnificently robuat- 
physique, the same energy of gesticulation, and 
| the same rich, sonorous voice, which tilled the 
large dramatic auditorium, and held tw the close 
the attention of all, even the very youngest. 
| The sermon was, of course, able, more especially 
| that portion of it in which he aimed to refute the 
idea of the total innate depravity of human na- 
ture. And it was liberal, although theoretically 
at some points in marked contrast with the dis- | 
course of Mrs. Mott; and its influence was enno- 
biing. To me, the occasion seemed almost like 
being present at a meeting in Massachusetts—as, 
upon the stage with the preacher, sat Congress- 
men Ames, Boutweil, Eliot and Hooper, of your 
State, with Representative Ashley, of Ohio, 
Mayor Bowen, and others 
ON DIT OF TUE DEPARTMENTS, CAPITOL, ETC. 


was Chosen president, and F. G. Barbadoes, of 


in personal friendship, he is as Jonathan to David) 
that he wanted his brother John to be in the Cab- 
inet, then the said John would be “mighty likely” 
to have a place tendered him, as the man selected 
from Ohio, if Grant believed him to be as fit for 
one of the posts as “‘any other man.’ ’—That the 
colored men’s squabble over the woman question, 
in their national convention, shows that in preju- 
dice and prepossession they are just about like 
the average of white men.—That, to judge from 
the numerous applications beforehand for rooms 
in eligible locations, and from sunJry hints of 
the prospective price of butter, Washington is 
likely to be aevowded little town at ficant’s inau- 
guration.— That it Horace Greeley shall be made 
Postmaster-General, he will probably pitch into 
the tranking privilege aa unceremoniously as he 
did into the constructive mileage of Congress- 
men, during his brief membersiiip, some twenty- 
odd years ago.—That Morgan's defeat for the 
Senatorship was ia peri crased by the uadereur- 
rent of feeling against his vote to sustain Andy’s 
veto of the Freedmen's Barean bul, as Ira Harris 
was killed off by his vote avunst expelling Jesse 
D. Bright.—Taat Seaator Grimes, three years 
ago, at the ime of the Freedmen's-bill veto, said 
with much vim, in Conversation, '‘Morzan is a 
merchant, and looks upon polities as merchan- 
dize.”’"—That Morgan, after all, proved more re- 
lable than Grimes.— That ex-Secretary Stauton 
would prefer above all things to be Minister to 
th Court of St. James, as it would amply com- 
| pensate for all Andy’s shabby treatment, and his 
| Teputation as the head of the War office during 
the greatest contest of modern history would 
| probably cause him tv attract as much attention 
in Europe as any man from this country, except- 
And further, that 
as he uniformly stood vy Grant, against Halleck 
und the other jealous incapables who tried hard 
| to have Grant disgraced, — first after Shiloh and 
| then before Vicksburg,—Grant will not be likely 
| to®refuse him anything in reason. 
| A LINCOLNISM NEVER BEfFONE PUBLISNED. 
| Apropos of cabinet speculations, there occurs to 
| me at this moment one of Mr. Liscoln’s pertinent 
illustrations, related to me awhile ago by a friend 
; Who heard it when it was originally perpetrated, 
in the room of the White House where he re- 
| ceived callers, during one of the busiest periods 
| of the early part of the war. A mau was present 
with a formal application for a staff appointment 
fora friend. Mr. Lincoln took the papers present- 
| ed, labelled them, said the references were satis- 
factory, and on the first opportunity the applicant 
; should have the appointment; and was then about 
to give attention to some other business when 
| the persistent caller, desiring to have a commis- 
ion filled out right away, said, somewhat impa- 
tiently, ‘‘But, Mr. President, the young man de- 
| sires to avoid delay and suspense, and would like 
the appointment now, if he is to have it. If 
| sore recommendations are needed, here they 
| ares and he thereupon commenced opening a 
budget of them. Mr. Lincoln, with a quizzieal 
smile, summed up and disposed of the business 
‘in this characteristic and Jaconic manner: “I 
don’t require any more certificates, sir. As soon 
as there is a vacancy on anybody’s staff, I’ll make 
| the appointment; but I know of none just now. 
All the recommendations in the world can’t make 
la single woman married unless there is some man 


ing perhaps Gen. Grant only. 


j 


That was the whole case 
{in a nut-shell! So likewise there can be no more 
| Secretaries manufactured by puffery than there 
}are places fixed by law; and not one of those, 
probably, can be filled perforce by multiplied rec- 
ommendations if the appointing power has got it 
stubbornly into his head that the candidate pushed 
isn’t the right man. LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The popularity of Comer’s Commercial College 
is unabated—a superior business education being 
acquired in the briefest possible time. It is an 
institution wisely devised and ably controlled. 


All the Republican Senators who ‘“Johnson- 
ized’ have been repudiated by the States they 
misrepresented. Norton cf Minnesota aposta- 
tized before Johnson, but his fate is none the less 
certain. 

The exhibition of the Chauncy Hall school, on 
Welnesday afternoon, demonstrated to a crowded 
auditory the excellent discipline and thorough at- 
tainuients of a first class private educational es- 
tablishment. 

“Veritas” corrects an error of “Baggs,’’ last 
week, in saying that Mr. Child of Boston was the 
remaining member of last year’s Judiciary Com- 
mittee—Mr. Child being but one year in the Leg- 
islature and not on that committee at all 


The death of Ephraim Allea removed from 
this community an upright merchant, a generous 
friend, and one of the clearest sighted aid most 
devoted of the early political anti-slavery men 
His memory is an incentive to all good deeds. 

The New York 7imes has sought this week to 

make Gen. Banks the administration’s preterred 
hero for the Vicksburg campaign, vice Grant dis- 
graced—an honor which Banks twice refused! 
Ex-Secretary Stanton takes the pains to say 
there’s not a word of truth in the story. 
The fal! Mall Gazette does not spare its friend 
Reverdy Juinson. It observes: “If Mr. Jobn- 
son at first fell into the error ot taking Mr Roe- 
buck and Lord Wharncliffs and Mr. Laird for 
representative Englishmen, he undoubtedly 
knows better by this time, and must see that his 
civilities to them might have been postponed with- 
out retarding the success of his mission.’”’ 


Among the speakers expected at the Labor Re- 
form Convention, in this city, on the 27th and 
25th inst.,are Wendell Phillips, Josiah G. Abbot, 
E. H. Heywood, Mrs. E. L. Danieis, William 
Denton, Ira Steward, S. S Foster, Josiah War- 
ren, George W. Searle, Parker Piilsbury, John 
T. Sargent, Mrs. E. D. Rockwood, Dr. Dio Lew- 
is, Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Jolin Wetherbee, and 
others. 

The ladies interested in the annual subscription 
festival to the anti slavery cause, have made ar- 
rangements for an unusually successful nud agree- 
able time next Thursday evening, ot wiich the 
particulars will be found in anoiiercolumn. We 
advise all desirous of knowing the beauty and 
significance of these gatherings to be present. 
The annual meeting of the Maseuwhusetts Anti 

Slavery Society will take place t!.e following day. 
That n:ust have been @ pleaxaut dinner-darty 

in Washington, the other night, given by Repre- 
sentative Griswol! of New York, at which Gen. 








That Seward wishes to hold on at the State 


Grant was seated at the right hand of Mrs. Gris- 





Department, and lap over into Grant’s adminis- 
tration until the ‘‘Alabama’”’ claims are finally set- 


tled, so that the adjustment of that whole ques-| General Evarts at his left. 


wold and Senator Suoniner at jer left, Speaker 
Colfax on the right of Mr. Griswold and Attorney 
The other guests 


tion may go into the national history as a part of | were Senators Conkling ané Nye, and Repre- 
his record as a diplomat.—That Fenton's friends | sentatives Hooper, Schenck and &. B. Washburne. 
tipped the wink to the friends of Senator Morgan, | The conversation of course was social and plea- 


that, if the latter wouldn't make any combination | sant. 


At 11 o’clock Gen Grant left with Mr. 


with any third candidate against the former, they | Washburne. 


would e::deavor to secure for Morgan a seat in the | 
Cabinet. — That Washburne is likely to go as 
Minister to France, and Gen. Dix may perhaps 
come home to take the porfolio of the Treasury 


end of Buchanan’s administration. 
desires tremendously to continue in the Attorney- | 


and wining can effect anything to that end!— 


i 


are not now in either branch of Congress, nor in iss 
public life at all, but who will be fully acceptable .4 4, 
to the most advanced Repubijcans, and will have generally included men and women. 


| the sexes is now at flood-tide. 


The question of the civil and social equality of 
It flows, in larger 


jor smaller volume, into public assemblages of all 
kinds, social, religious, literary 
of which he had a brief experience at the tail- | ji¢j-a : 
That Evarts |. 


“cientitic and po- 
and, like Banquo’s gliist, it will not 


‘duwn” at anybody’s bidding. It surged into 


‘ ’ the national convention of colore: e 
Generalship, and is determined to do so if dining! held in W —— recently 


ashington, and the currents and coune 


: j ter-currents of opini il j som 
That Gragt may, after all, select for most of the ip ee a omnes 


Secretaryships some good, competent men, who Sella 


uffled the surface of the proceedings. Rev. J. 
Martin advocated the admission of the lady, 
Johnson, of Alleghany, Penn., and remark- 
at the word ‘“‘men,’’ as used in the Bible, 


After a 


po barden of aid antipathies to carry about upon» long and somewhat stormy di ion: the lady 


tneir shoulders. —That if Gen. Sherman should | 


unmistakably signify to Gen. Grant (with whom, Vs 


_ was admitted and elected a vice-president, and 


nvited to take a seat inside the railing; but she 
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had left the room. At one of the sessions of the | 
next day, Friday, the 15th, Hon. Mr. Menard, | 
the colored Congressman-elect, from Louisiana, | 
was present, and warmly advocated the right of | 


females to a seat in the convention, and said he | 


regretted that he was absent the preceding day, | 


during the debate upon the admission of Miss | 
Johnson, as he should have voted in the affirma- { 
tive. 
Elizur Wright puts the financial problem in a 
nutshell by the fuilowing paugent comment and — 
jéa d’esprit which he seut to the Advertiser :— | 
The somnambulism which prevents Congress | 
from making its financial promises goo! and | 
creditable is much to be deplored and scarcely to 
be endured. But the most dangerous type of it} 
is that which keeps still and abstains from voting, | 
or votes wrong. Io a country so wide-awake as 
this to the main chance, a congressmau May 
dream financiatiy, with comparative safety, even | 
of repealing the jaws of human nature, provided | 
he will tell his dreams. General Butler’s dream 
is told in minute detail, and is in brief this: That 
Congress shall com paper}take it itself as money, | 
and compel tie people to take it as such, and no | 
other; and that whatever piece of paper bears the | 
legal certiticate that it is a dollar will be worth as | 
much asa gold doilar, unly it will be more fired | 
in value! And, withal, there will be no more re- | 
pudiation atter we get through the present be- | 
cause there will be no more promises to pay, but 
alwaya payment as we go. Nice thing! I pro- 
pose that the following doggerel shall be artisti- 
cally engraved on the Butler currency among the | 
“vigneites,’’ one of which will doubtless be the 
national bird in the act of incubation :— 
Here, VaLve, pure and simpie, you behold, 
Without the slightest relation to gold. 
From the national treasury just hatched and hot; 
Whether it comes back tu roost there or not, 
It ia a svleimn truth, and no joke, 
That nobody’s promise is broke. 
The Yribune’s correspondent gives a couple of: 
its broad columons to gossip about the new Cabinot. 
The corner-stones are stated to be Washburne, | 
Ben. Wade, Rawlins, Schofield, Stanton and | 
Sumner. Then there are a number of what it! 
calls “‘utility men,’’ such as Motley, Charies 
Francis Adams, Boutwell, Wells, Dennison, 
Schenck, Roberts, Cox, Pierrepont and Porter. | 
And then there follows a swarm of local great | 
men, distinguished only in their immediate neigh- | 
borhwods. Of the ‘‘corner-stones’’ the correspon- 
dent says Washburne will either succeed Gen. , 





Dix in the mission to France, or take charge of | 
the Interior Department; Ben Wade is to be ta- 
ken care of abroad, perhaps at St. Petersburgh; | 
Rawlins’s health will forbid hia acceptance of a | 
. . } 
portfulic; Gen. Schofield will not be continued | 
in the War Department; Stanton is a probable 
successor of Secretary McCulloch; and Sumner | 
is sought for the Department of State. Tie} 
claims of the *‘utility men” will only he consid- 
ered in the event of the declination of any of, 
those first mentioned. Mr. Welis is said to be 
talked of a great deal for the Treasury Depart. | 
ment, but Stanton is before him. The correspon- | 
dent compliments Mr. Sumner by saying that 
*‘the General [Grant] soon after his arrival {in 
Boston] sent for Mr. Samner, and they remained 
in private conference for a couple of hours.’”’ As 
Mr. Sumner was in Washington while Gen. 
Grant was in Boston in December, it may safely 
be inferred that that conterence, ut any rate, was | 
' 
not pregnant with great events. 
Music Notes. 

The wrat free concert under the direction of the pres- 
ent city government—Aldermen Fairbanks and White, 
and Couucilmeu Flanders, Braman and Rich, the com- 
inittee--took place at the Music Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning last. There were 3500 people present, aud over 
1000 turned away at 10 minutes past 7o’clock. Mrs. Fro- 
hock was the organist, aud Misses Alleu and Perry, and 
Messrs. Thatcher aud Beeching furnished the harmony. 
The concert was a complete success 

The world-renowned Ole Bull gave two conceris on 
Friday and Saturday evenings last, at Music Hall, which 
gTatified Jarge and appreciative audiences. Theold mas- 
ter seemed vuever mora in eympathy with his tuneful in- 
strument than on these occasions. The audiences breath- 
leasly listened as his genius evoked the delightful harmo- 
uy. Each of the selections played on Friday night was 
his own composition. He was assisted very acceptably 
by Miss s. W. Barton, Mr. G, F. Hall, and Mr. Carlyle 
Peters ilea 

The Opera has been iu fall sway the eutire week, with 
vaplable audiences and merit of performance. Thare is 
an evident wish on the part of our musical people to 
wake tisis visit of the combjned troupe a perfect success, 
but the management, by indifferent attention to its force, 
fails to respoud to the good-will of the public. 

Music Hall was again well filled ou Thursday aiter- 
noon with lovers of music, who were troated to the sixth 
concert of the Harvard Musical Associatlog. This was 
eveu more delightful, if possible, than its predecessors, | 
presenting, besides overtures by Gade aud Cherubini, | 
and a coucert-stiick for the plano-forte and orchestra by | 
Weber, Haydn’s Symphony in D (No. 4), and the eighth 
Symphony in F, of Beethoven. The last was especially 
acceptable —t he allegro-scherzando and the minuet be- 
ing particularly pleasing. We owe the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association a great debt; but a part, at least, of this 
reward will be in seeing that classical music ts becoming 
as much a part of our culture—almost as much a part of a 
iberal education —as the classes of Mr. Emerson or Prof. 
Agassiz 





Dramatic Notes. 

At the Howard Atheneum iniscellaneous humanity ¢on- 
tinnes to congregate every evening in dense masses. The 
only change iu the programme which demands a note fs 
the production of ‘ Ixiou,’’ a burlesque, by Mr. Tony | 
Pastor (has auybody an idea that this fs the gentleman's | 





real name’), which, though similar in title, is very dls- | 
similar In quality to the burlesque which Lydia Thomp- | 
son produced with great success iu New York, and with- | 
drew too In fact, it is very weak in itself andj 
very flat in performance. Ia its presentation much reli- j 
ance seem: to be placed upon Mr. Josh Hart's attempt | 
to reproduce some of Mr. Lingard’s moat popular songs, ! 
which is unsuccessful; upon Mr. Budworth's burlesque , 
of the “make-up" and style of Mr. Edwin Forrest, | 
which is Justitiable; and upon Mr. Leavitt's caricature | 
of the dramatic critic of the Traveller, which we bold ; 
to be unworthy of any theater and diseroditable to any | 


3001. 


actor 

The event most worthy of note at Saltyn's has been 
the representation of Mortoy’s tine old comedy, “Speed 
the Plough,” well cast and placed upon the stage with 
elegance aud propriety. The original play bas been 
changed at this theater, and at Waliack’s, in New York, 
so as to bring the ploughing-match into the fifth act, and 
make the dance close the performance. The transposi- 
tion has some advautages aud some disadvantages, but 
the public seem to be satisfied with the new version, 
which is all that fs neceesary, as the piece is so seldom 
played The acting has beeu worthy of more than ordi- 
nary praise Mr. Pearson has covered himself with 
hovor by his affecting aud thorough impersoyation of 
dear old “Farmer -Ashfield,”’ and was ably seconded by 
Mise Harris as the *Dame"' Mr. Griffiths brought out 
the salient points of the perplexed and patient ee 
with a good deal of gusto, and the vixenish “Lady 
Handy” briugs Mrs. E. L. Davenport's best powers tuto 
requisition’ Mrs. Barry was successful fn portraying | 
the sweet inuocence of “Susan,” and Mr. Daly was oor- 
rect as usual as’ Blandford.” Mr. Vandenhoff played | 





advantage, the fine figure of the latter being one of the » A six-inch pipe which conveys the water of 


| Josiah G. Abbott .. 


prominent features of interest. 

The new burlesque of “Ivanhoe” alse came off accord- 
ing to announcement at the Olympic on Wednesday, and 
is, in general, with the exception of the parts assigned 
to Messrs. Lewis and Maguinnis—who are very ‘“‘clever”’ 
in whatever they undertake—inferior even to the one 
which preceded it. We may have more to say of it 
hereafter. 

“Cyril’s Success” remains the attraction at the Muse- 
um, but has failed to draw large audiences since our last 
issue. 

It is rumored that Mr. J. A. Smith is about to with- 
draw from the company at the Museum, and again try 
his fortunes in California. Itis also rumored that Messrs. 
Tompkins and Thayer, present lessees of the Boston and 
O’ympic Theaters, are making an effort to secure the 
Theatre Comigue. 

Daring the month of February the drama will flourish 
in New York with such vigor and worth as to cause us 
to hide our diminished heads. Indeed it bids fair to be 
the best and brightest theatrical month which that city 
has known for years. In the first place, Booth’s new 
theater will open, and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” done in 
magaificent style, will hold the stage, giving an ade- 
quate idea of a fair Italian city. Mr. Booth will play 
“ Romeo,’ Miss Mary McVicker ‘Julet,” Mr. Edwin’ 
Adams ‘“‘ Mercutio,” and Mr. Mark Smith “ Friar Lau- 
rence.”’ Brougham’s Theater will also be opened with a 
good company, for the presentation of bright comedy 
and burle‘que. At Wallack’s “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’ will be played with a powerful cast and with a 


| ecenic sp: -ndor never bestowed upon this brilliant com- 


edy. Mr and Mrs. Florence will be acting at Wood's 
Museum ix the burlesque of “The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.” ihe Lydia Thompson Troupe will also present 
barlesque in their inimitable way at Niblo’s. At the 


| Broadwa,j Mr. John E. Owens will be performing his 


groat characters, ‘‘Solon Shingle” and “Caleb Plummer.” 
Mr. Grau’s Opera Bouffe will have that field to itself at 
tha French Theater. McKean Buchanan and his daugh- 


iter, Virginia, will provide the heavy sensational in ‘‘The 


Plebeian’s Daughter,” at the New York. The Bowery, 
Mr. Lent’s Circus, ‘Humpty Dumpty” at the Olympic, 
Lingard’s Theatre Comique, Bryant’s Minstrels, aud the 
Tammany, make up the sum of entertainment—a prom- 
sing record, and one calculated to exercise a beneficial 
effect upon the thousands of persons in the great me- 
tropolis who derive their only intellectual growth from 
what they see in temples of the drama. 


“NEWS OUTLINE. 
Political. - 
Charles Sumner was reéiected United States 


Senator from Massachusetts, on Tuesday last, by 
the following vote :— 





House. 
.. 87;Charles Sumuer....216 
2 Josiah G. Abbot.... 15 
LN Banks... 5.8. : 1 
}RAMOTE ss wiscicc nies ees 8 
His previous elections were as follows :— 


Charles Sumner Ee 


Absent 


Senate. House. 

1851—Sumner ..... 23 1861—Sumner ..... 193 

Winthrop.... 14 Winthrop....166 

Bishop: =...5 1 Scattering ... 25 
ADR 5 eS 

1857—Sumner ...., 40 1857—Sumner ..... 333 

Winthrop .... 3 

Lore: 0555 SRE 

Scattering... 7 

1863—Sumner ..... 83 18683—Sumner .....194 

Abbott ...... 5 Abbott ...... 88 

Adams ...... 1 Cushing ..... 2 

Absent ...... 1 Adams ...... 1 


Absent 5 

Elections for U. S. Senators were made by the 
legislatures of several States besides our own on 
Tuesday. In Maine, Hon. Hannibal Hamlin was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Morrill. In New York 
ex-Governor Reuben E. Fenton was elected to 
Mr. Morgan’s seat. In Pennsylvania Hon. John 
Scott, Republican, was chosen to succeed Mr. 
Buckalew, a Democrat. In Delaware, Mr. Thos. 
F. Bayard, a son of the present Senator, was 
chosen for the term ending March 4, 1875, and 
the appointment of his father by the Governor 
for the remainder of Mr. Riddle’s term was con- 
firmed. In Michigan, Hon. Zachariah Chandler 
was reélected. Jn Indiana, Lieut..Gov. Cumback 
was elected to the seat now occupied by Mr. Hen- 
dricks. In Missouri, General Carl Schurz was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Henderson, receiying the 
entire Republican vote of both houses. In Min- 
nesota, the Hon. Alexander Ramsay was reélected. 

The Georgia House of Representatives has re- 
jected, by a large majority, a motion to rescind 
the act unseating the colored members of that 
body. 

The confessions of Atzerodt and Arnold, two 
of the Lincoln assassination conspirators, have 
been made public. The statements that Surratt 
was in Washington on the evening of the mur- 
der, and that the plan of the assassination was not 
divulged by Booth until a few hours before it 
was put into execution, are the chief revelations 
made by Arnold Atgerodt says he consented to 
aid in the abduction of the President, in con- 
junction with Booth, Harold, Wood, Payne, Sur- 
ratt, O’Laugblin and Arnold, but that he refused 
to take an active part in the murder. About the 
middie of March Booth heard that the President 
was to visita camp and laid in wait for him on 
Long Bridge all night, but he did not appear. 
All was then quiet until the night of the 14th of 
April when Booth made the remark that ‘‘Lin- 
coln ought to be killed,” and-proposed a plan for 
the murder. To this plan Atzerodt avers that he 
refused his consent. He says, however, that 
‘‘Booth appointed me and Harold to kill John- 
son. In going down the street [ told Booth we 
could not do it. Booth sajd Harold had more 
courage, and he would do it. Harold and I were 
on Pennsylvania avenue together. [ told him I 
would not do it, and should not goto my room 
for fear he would disturb Mr. Johnson. He left 
me to go for Booth. This was after 9 o'clock.” 
Atzerodt says thet be believes Spangler to be in- 
nocent. 

Congressman Lawrence, chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate the elections ia New York 
city, has obtained leave in the House to submit 
nis report at any time. The evidence will show 
that in many of the courts of that city naturaliza- 


| ion went on at the rate of tsyo per minute during 


long sessions. All papers were filled yp, signed 


| and sealed in the courts, and not signed and sent 


out with the places for the names lett blank. At 


| \imes fitty persons were naturalized at once by 


administering the oath to them in a body. The 
“repeaters” were organized before the registry, 
and had their names entered differendy in sev- 
eral wards; then on election day the Democratic 
managers furnished then with printed lists cop- 
‘ed trom the registry, showing them exactly un- 
der what names to vote, and what residences to 


The committee estimate that at least 25,- | 


Mystic beneath the tide water, was found recent- 
ly filled solidly with ice. At the time of freez- 
ing, the weather was 10 or 15 degrees below the 
freezing point of fresh water, and as salt water 
does not freeze with the same degree of cold, it 
doubtless worked in this way: the atmosphere 
absorbed the heat from the salt water, the salt 
water from the iron pire, the irop pipe from the 
fresh water; just like the children’s chain stories. 

Boston population has more than doubled since 
1845, and has quadrupled, including its suburbs. 
In 1868 the taxable valuation was $493,500,000, 
twice that of 1856 and 75 per cent. better than 
1862. Boston’s®buildings have cost $13,760,000 
in the past year; stone and brick warehouses, etc., 
$10,492,000, wooden shops and stables $1,500,000, 
churches $885,000, railroad buildings $290,000, 
rink $130,000, city edifices $463,000. The streets 
have had $1,785,000 expended in widening and 
raising grade. The opening of a new straight 
street from Rowe’s wharf to Commercial street is 
perhaps the most important measure in Boston’s 
commercial history for years. 

Judge Henry Vose, associate justice of the Su- 
perior Court, died at his residence in this city, on 
Sunday evening last aged 51 years. For a num- 
ber of years he had been afflicted with asthma; 
but the direct cause of his death was disease of 
the kidneys. He graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1887, and has been upon the bench 
of the Superior Court since its organizstion in 

859. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Betsey Rogers of Newbury, the ‘‘cham- 
pion’’ huckleberry woman to whom a reception 
was given last summer, slipped on the ice, Sun- 
day evening, and broke her thigh, a serious ac- 
cident for a person of 96 years, like her. 

The lease of the Norwich and Worcester Rail- 
road by the Boston, Hartford and Erie company, 
is being considered, but it requires ratification by 
the stockholders and the consent of the Legisla- 
tures of Massachusetis and Connecticut before it 
can become a fact. Negotiations have been 
entered into for a running contract between the 
two roads, and an arrangement with the Boston 
and Albany Railroad for the mutual accommoda- 
tion of freight and passenger business. 

The new Hoosac tunnel contractor, Walter 
Shanly, was in North Adams, last week, with 
the State authorities, taking invoices of property 
at the tunnel. 

There are some curious social facts in regard to 
the Vineyard Indians. ‘There is a great mortality 
among them, and the same fragility of life that 
the negro shows when brought into a cold climate; 
yet their numbers. on the whole, rather increase 
than diminish. On .the west end of Martha’s 
Vineyard, where there are more deaf mutes 
among the white population than any where else 
in the conntry, so far as we know, there have 
never been any deaf mutes among the Indians, 
living side-by-side with the white brethren of 
Chilmark and Tisbury. These tribes are the 
descendants of the ‘‘praying Indians” of May- 
hew’s time, who, in King Philip’s war, were 
neutral or friendly to the whites. 

MAINE. 

The friends and neighbors of Hannibal Hamlin, 
numbering nearly 1000, and accompanied by a 
band ef music, met him at the Bangor depot, 
Monday evening, upon his return from his suc- 
cessful Senatorial campaign at Augusta. He was 
received with deafening cheers and escorted to 
his residence. The utmost enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 

Men at work on the Somerset Railroad near 
Norridgewock were blown up on Saturday, while 
carelessly drilling powder into a seam of rock. 
One named Beese will probably die, and another 
will lose the sight of both eyes. 

The stockholders of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad held their first annual meeting 
Tuesday morning in Portland. Subscriptions to 
the amount of $982,600 have been made in that 
city,and some $200,000 conditionally by towns 
on the proposed rayteg. : 

A bill providing for the imprisonment of sell- | 
ers and manufacturers of liquors poisoned by | 
strychnine, or other drugs, in the State prison 
from one to five years, is under consideration by 
the Legislature. 

An apocryphal anecdote is told of an Augusta 
carpenter, to the effect that, in lathin 4 room, he 
unintentionally shut a hen within the narrow 
space, and three months after biddy was found 
and freed, alive and active, though thin and 
featherless. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





guarantee fund of $200,000. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





ja SUNDAY AFTERNOON MEETINGS. 
SECOND OF THE SERIES. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 24TH. 
PAPER BY 
MES. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


& Co.’s, and at Nichols & Noyes’s. = ilt Jan. 23. 





SON ALCOTT will hold a public Conversation in the 

Lower HorriccuttveaL Hatt, Tremont street, on 

SUNDAY EVENING, Jan. %, beginning at 7} o’clock. 
Subject: THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 





I@ THE “ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSCRIP- 
TION ANNIVERSARY.’'—The Thirty-fifth of these an- 
nual Festivals will be held in HogTICULTURAL Hatt, on 
THURSDAY, the 28th inst., at 7 o'clock, P.M. Ad. 
dresses by Mrs. Jctia Warp Howe, WENDELL Puit- 


the several tables of Mrs. J. T. SARGENT, Mrs. Caro- 
tinge R. Putnam, Mrs. Carotine M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. Evetrna E. Stack, Mrs. SaBaH J. NoweELt, 
Mies SaLLize Hotter, Miss Saran Cowinc. Re- 
freshments may also be had at the tables of Mrs. Gro. 
W. Greene, Mas. EmeLive T. SMITH, Mrs. Mary C. 
Sawyer, Miss Lorisa ALcorr, and Miss CuarLorre 
ForRTEN. lt Jan. 23. 


“THE MASSACHUSETTS ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY.”’—The Aunual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society will take place at 
Boston, in HortTiccitturgaL Hatt, on FRIDAY, Jan. 
29th, at 10 o’clock A. M., and continue through the day 
and evening. The following friends will address the 
meeting :—WENDELL PHILLIPS, Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, 
D.D., Aaron M. PowELL, STEPHEN S. FosTER, ABBY 
KELLEY Foster, Mrs. F.E. W. Harper, CHARLEs W. 
Stack, Esq.; and it is hoped that Rev. SaMUEL JomyN- 
80N, Mrs, Cora L. V. DaniELs, RicHarp T. GREENER, 
W. J. Linton and Wm. Weis Brown will also be 
present and participate in the debates. 

JQHN T. SARGENT, President. 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, Sec’y. 2t Jan. 16. 


3@ THE SPRING TERM OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Boston 
Music Hall) commences February llth. Pupils are now 
received and classified. Tuition $10 or $15, according to 
grade. Send for Circular and Catalogue, or apply to 

Jan. le. 3t E. TouRJEzE, Director. 


I” RICHARD HARRINGTON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
No. 8 Focr-anp-a-HaL¥ STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Government claims prosecuted and collections prompt- 
ly attended to. 6m Jan. 16. 


IF SAMUELM. HARRINGTON, 
ATLORNEY-AT-LAW AND SOLIC TOR IN CHANCERY. 
Orrice—838 MARKET STREET, 

Jan. 16, ém WILMINGTON, DEL. 


I@ HENRY D. HYDE (late Assistant U. S. 
Attorney), has resumed the practice of law at No. 30 
Court Street, Boston. 3m Jan. 2. 


ta MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summgr, cornerof Arch. All moneys deposit- 
edin this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, ure secured by a 
3m Dec. 26. 




















wr" PERPETUAL INSURANCE 
EFFECTED BY THE 

NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 

Dec. 19. No. 1, OLp StaTE HovssE. 6m 


wr EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
83 ScHOOL S?REET, Boston, tf 





Dec. 5. 








See 
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The docket of the Supreme Court at Dover }- 
exhibits as the most important case, a suit brought | 
against the Boston and Maine Railroad for dama- | 
ges, for carelessly killing Hiram Wetherell ‘at 
Plaistow, last Febuary. Wetherell was drawing | 
logs, and attempting to cross the track, when he | 
was struck by a train and instantly killed. | 

Young Ulysses S. Grant has entered on his | 
studies at Puillips Academy, Exeter, in the mid- | 
dle class. In July, 1870; he will enter Harvard | 
College. | 

Mrs. Ann E. Toppan of Portsmouth, has given 
to Harvard College $5000 to found a scholarship, 
in honor of her late husband, Christopher S. 
Toppan, and to be known by his name. 

: VERMONT. 

Pownal, noted for prevalent drunkenness in 
years gone by, is now the banner town of Ver- 
mont for temperance. Three successful lodges 
of Good Templars, numbering over 400 mem- 
bers, have been instituted there. 

The academy building in Williston was burned 
down, on Friday night, by an incendiary; loss 
$5000, insured for $1500. 

CONNECTICUT. | 

Hartford yoted on Monday, 2051 yeas to 80, 
nays, to subscribe $250,000 to the stack of the | 
Connecticut Western Railroad, in addition to 
$500,000 already subscribed. This insures the | 
construction of the road, which will be put under | 
contract in spring, and is to connect Hartford 
with the Hudson river, and give that city a new 
route to the West much shorter than any existing 
one. 





IN GENERAL. 

Mr. Dickens don’t ‘‘recognize’’ the woman 
who died in Chicago, the other day, as his broth. 
er’s widow. Ie publishes a card in the London | 
papers saying that the lady is still alive and well, | 
resides in England, and was never in Chicago. 
He himself is the trustee of her estate under set- 
tlement. 

Humphrey Bland, an actor who died in New 
York on Sunday, was formerly connected with 
Joho Brougham in Boston in the management of 
the Adelphi Theater, and afterwards at the Fed- 
eral street theater. He married the elder sister 
of the beautiful Helen Faucit, who died in Bos- 





} 
{ 
| 
| 


sive. 
v00 traudulent Democratic votes were cast in the 
city. Every facility was offered to the Demo- | 


cratic member of the committee to prove frauds 


on the part ot Republicans, but nothirg of the | 


kind was established. There is not the slightest 
shadow of a doubt that both Grant and Griswold 
were detrauded of the vote of New York State. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICNITY. 

Charlotte A. Davis, an estimable and accom- 
plished girl of 23 yeara, under derangement 
caused by ill health, fatally hung herself in this 
city, Friday night. 

The jury of the United States district court 


| disagreed on Tuesday in considering the petition 


of the Hide and Leather bank that A. C. Fulton 
be putipto bankruptcy. Fulton was shown, on 
the trial of the defaulting cashier, Martin to have 
received the gfeater part of the $600,000 abstract- 
d. But he says he wiii pay all his debts if he is” 
‘let alone.”’ 
A bold and adroit system of robbery is being 
practised in this city. It consists of cutting out 
a piece of a window-pane by means of a diamond, 


! 
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| 


| 
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Henry’ ou the first performance, but illness overtook | and removing the same with what is termed a | 


him) and Mr Bradford did bis best to make good the | 
deficiency —-H. T. Craven’s comedy of * The Needful,’ | 
in five acts, was presented on Wednesday for the frst | 
time {u this city, and held the stage for the remainder | 
of the Week We shall allude to its performance in our | 
next, simply saying now that it is elegantuly pregented, | 
and played with effective naturalness by the entire com- 
pany.—-We perceive that the orchestra at this establish- | 
ment has to some extent heeded the suggestions we made | 
as to the character of the music performed, and the pub- | 
lic appreciate the improvement. One other improve- | 
ment showd be made—it is of much importance as a part | 
of the general symmetry, style aud system whieb rules this | 
well-governed theater. We mean that the members of 
the orchestra should be in their places, and that the first 
note should be struck after each act at the instant the | 
curtain touches the stage. This is doue in the best New 
York theaters, and ought to be done here. | 
Mr Lingard’s Complimentary Benefit at Music Hall 
Was avery convincing proof of that performer's popu- | 
larity, the audience belng as large as the house could | 
wall hold, aud the applause unanimous and constant. — 
The cntertainment was substantially the seus as bad | 
deen previously given. It will be well to vary it te the 
extent of introducing new personages in the “great | 
statue-song,’’ and afresh budget of the “comic sketches’’ | 
Would rot come amiss. The promised burlesque of “Or- | 
pheus aud Eurydice’’ was brought out at the i 
Comigue on Tuesday evening, and the immense audience 
in atteuddnce received it with every manifestation of do | 
light. It isa positive success, fulfilling to a remarkable | 
degree every requisite of a burlesqus, presenting fresh 
and attractive dresses, bright puns, agile dancing, pleas 
ing music, and a competent cast of characters. It is 
well worth seeing by all who enjoy ag irresistible laug®- 
Mr. Lingard and Miss Alice Dunning appear to unusual | 


‘‘sucker” placed upon the piece cut out. Qo 
Saturday evening, jewelry worth $300 was stolen 
from a Washington street store through 
aperture; and on Monday evening a broker's office 
on Brattle square was relieved of watches and 
diamonds worth 3375. 


“i | Jones, of the : 
Henry W. Oswald, formerly bookkeeper and | Jone Philadetphia, 12th inst. Mrs. Harriet C., widow of 


cashier fur Franklin McLaughlin & Co., brush 
dealers in this city, who di unaccounta- 
bly in November, shortly after his employer's 
death, is now believed to be a defaulter to a con- 
siderable extent. He went bail for the pugilist 
Wormald on his arrest, and both sureties 
are reported to have gone when Wormald left 
for Europe. Oawald’s accounts, on a partial ex- 
amination, fall sort over $1500. 

A few years a clerk was discharged, rather 
unceremoniously, froin the employ of a merchant 
doing a large business in this aity. On Saturday 
the merchant called on his former clerk, who is 
now doing 8 prosperous business, and be: a 
small sum to pay for something to eat. So for- 
tune’s wheel turns. 

Capt. Henry C. Welles of the old 30th regiment 
died in this city on Sunday at the age of 32. He 
captured the rebel steamer “Gray Cloud’’ on 
Lake Pouchartrain in 1863, and had honorable 
a for his at Syed engagement be- 
fore ton Rouge. yigigna campaign 
sapped his bealth, and he never regained ji. 

4 city clergyman who dicn’t want “to make a 
bulletin board of his pulpit,” recently descended 
the stairs to the ordinary gharch level, rea! a 
Se ee Ro 

again to wi yes . 
punctilious parson evidently thinks his pulpit the 
“‘haly of Lolies,”’ the anly consecrated part of the 
church. 


such an | N. Tilton and of the late J. E 


| 


i 


I 
i 





ton, in 1847. 


Sunday Meetings. 
MUSIC HALL.—Mrs. Cora L. ¥. Daniels, the popular 
and eloquent trance speaker, will lecture gn Sunday af- 
ternoon, at 2} o'clock. Singing by a quartette choir. 





Marriages. 

Iu this city, 12th inst., by Rev. George L. Chaney, Mr. 
William H. Spring to Miss Sarah J. Wheelock. 

14th inst., by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William Lang to 

rs. Catharine F. Curran; 16th inst., Mr. John P. J. 

faner to Miss Lucy W. Robbins. 

19th inst., by Kev. G. W. Gardner, of Charlestown, 
Edgar A. Hutchins, Esq., of Brooklyn, N.Y., to Miss 
Hattie C., daughter of Thos. G. Easterbrook, of Boston. 

In Lexington, 19th inst., by Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, 
Edward E. Batchelder, Esq., to Hattie L., daughter of 
8. C. Whitcher, of L. 

In Chesterfield, 14th inst., by Rey. Wm. Gordon, Ferd. 
F. French, of Boston, to Nellie $., youngest daughter of 
John Pomeroy, Esq., of C. 


Deaths. 


Tu this city, 15th inst., of paralysis, Ephraim Allen, 79 
yrs. 9 mos. 
15th inst., Samuel H. Hunneman, 69. 
16th inst., Lucinda, widow of the late A. G. Gambrill, 
surgeon U.S. N., 87. 
léth inst., Henry Coit Welles, 32, of the Harvard Class 
of 1857, late Captain 30th Mass. Vols. 
19th inst., Mr. James Glover, 84. 
19th inst., Helen M., wife of James A. Farley, 
daughter of William Adams, 3). | 
no Hyde Park, 15th inst., Major William Rogers, 51. | 
n Walpole, 19th inst., ee youngest son of Kate 
ton. | 





and | 


In Bye, N.H., 15th inst., Jou C. Philbrick, proprietor 
of the Atlantie and Farragut Houses, Kye Beach, 5. 
In New York city, 14th inst., Mr. Freeman Orne, 36. 
In Philadelphia, 22d ult., Rev. Joseph Huntington 
arvard Class of 1817, 70. 


the late Rembrandt Peale. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
Friday, 12 M., Jan. 22, 1869. 








CABINET FURNITURE. 
BEAL & HOOPER 


OFFER AT THEIR 
SALESROOMS. 
8B AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BLAGK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


—AXND— 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. 


Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled We 
have fitted up and putin operation the past year our 
new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma- 
chinery of the best and most perfect description per- 
forms the great part of labor done heretofore by hand, 
and by its use our PRICES are constantly 


REDUCED 


to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Jan 23. MANUFACTURERS. ft 


- BOOK-KEEPING, 
NAVIGATION, MECHANICAL DRAWING, &C, 


COMER’S 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


BOSTON. 











This model Institation, conducted for twenty-eight 

years past, by its FouNDER and PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 

and attended by upward of fifteen thousand students, 
possesses the confidence of the community, and has 
thereby peculiar facilities for procuring suitable gMPLoY- 
MENT for its graduates, one or more of whom will be 
found in almost every Mercantile house in Boston, with 


Cards of Admission (single or course) at Fields, Osgood | 


tg CONVERSATION. —MR. A. BRON. | = 


Admission 25 cents, to be paid at the door. 1t Jan. 23. | 


Lips, Rev. Jonn Weiss, Cot. T. W. HiGGinson, and | 
others. Subscriptions and donations will be received at | 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1869. 














5ST and 59 Bremfeld St., Besten. 
| Jan. 23. tf 





| OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
immediately be put into epee, vlthons being exposed toin 


| Spectica. The bighest cash ls 

GRO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Parag ae 

Nov. l4. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water 5 t. Boston 











[PERPETUAL — INSUR- 
| ANCE. | 
| THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON, 
Having Cash Assets exceeding 


$550,000, 


Continues te transact all the Ordinary Bus- 
ines, of Fire Insurance. 
Issues Policies fer ene or mere months or 
fora year on Merchandise. 
Buildings and Heuseheld Furniture fer 
oue, two, three, four, five er mere years. 
Dwellings and firet-class Stores are Ineo 
sured perpetually. 
For Perp:taal Iaemrance the insured 
makes a deposit, the imterest ef which 
pays the premium. 
The Policy can be assigned er terminate 
ed, by the assured, and the depesit reclaim- 
ed, at any time. 
The Cost is about emeohalf the present 
rate. 
The advantages to owners of Real Estates, 
Savivgs Bauks, Trastees and Mertgages, 
are obvious. 
For Circulars and further information apply at the Office 
of the Company, 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 


Silas Peirce, A. A. Wellington, E. Wigglesworth, 
John P. Ober. Jacob Sleeper, Ezra U. Dyer, 
Albert Bowker, John C. Potter, Samuel B. Sawyer, 
Chas. H. Parker, Benj. E. Bates, Sampeon Reed, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Paul Adams, Franklin Haven. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Present. 
IRVING MOBSE, Secreraar. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO.'8 
New importations this season, laclude an unusually com- 
prehensive variety of 


WATCHES, GEMS, BRONZES, 
FRENCH MANTEL CLOCKS, 
—aND— 
FANCY GOODS NOVELTIES, 
The best selections from the cities of 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
GENEVA, 
ROME, NAPLES, 
AND VIENNA. 
They also offer 
An Unrivalled Stock of 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 
ieee 
FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER, SILVER-PLATED WARE, &c., 


The productions of their own and other American artisans, 
and manufacturers, equal in quality to any in the world, 
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large numbers in other cities—while its Nautical, Engi- | 


neering, Drafting, &c., eleres, are distinguished in the 
Naval, Merchant, Military and Civil Service throughout 
the world. 


FOREIGNERS, and persons whose early education | 


has been neglected, have special attention. 
Separate Department fer Ladies. 

NOCLASSES. Students ofall ages receive individual 

instruction, and may enter any business DAY OF EVENING. 
FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ComER'’s PeENMANSHIP Mapg Easy. Fifth Edition. 
Revised. Cloth, $1.25. 

Comer's Boox-KgxerinG RaTfloNaLizEp. Forty- 
fourth Edition. Revised. Cloth, $1.50. Blanks 60 cts 
per set. 

ComeR’s NAVIGATION SrapiiFieD. Cloth $2.50. 

ComER's Pens. The best ever made. Four numbers, 
from which all hands may be suited. $1.25 per gross. 


eteatieniGpeseneettieeainennetstion vacate 


! 
\ 


CaTaLocves and Circulars, giving full information, | 


with specimens of styles of HANDWRITING taught, may 
be had Free by mail, or at the College, 323 Washing- 
ton St., corner of West St 4t Jan. 23. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROS.’ 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY: 


LADY MONTAGU'S LETTERS, 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE'S LETTERS. 


40 
So | Edited, with Memoirs, by Mus. SARAH J. HALE. 
3 In two elegant 12mo vols. Price of each, $2.00. 
Lapy Mary WortTLEy Moytaoc.’’—The female wit 
16 | of the days of Pope; benefactress of the species. 
6 | ts admirable, better than acute, idiomatical, off. 
| langh hopes np Bor fall tone go fo. 
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BOSTON. it 


ROBERTS. BROTHERS, — 


Rich Jewelry, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
NEW STORESB, 
331 Washingten St., 
(Corner West St.) 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 
Ne. 10 West St. 





FIRST QUALITY OF STA- 
TIONERY. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


On hand and made to order, for ALL PURPOSES. 
100 STYLES OF 


Diaries for 1869, 
Embracing the new SELF-CLOSING VARIETY. 
GOLD PENS IN RUBBER CASES, 
With Pencils, and every new pattern of holder. 
MOROCCO WORK. 


A very complete stock of POCKET-BOOKS, for Ladies or 
Gentlemen ; BANKERS’ CASES, PORTFOLIOS, &c. 


Scotch=-Wood Articles. 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, DOMINOES AND WRITING- 
DESK3. 

At Very Low Prices, 


J. M. WHITTEMORE & C0.’8, 


STATIONERS, 


aR E RT TTS ET TE 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 


Offers for inspection a very large and varied assortment of 


FANCY GOODS, 


Suitable for presents for the Holidays, in which may be 
found Smokers’ Sets, Cigar Stands, Tobacco Boxee, Tollet 
Sets, Opera Glasses, Work, Glove, Handkerchief, Jewel and 
Fancy Boxes, in wood and leather, Faos of every color and 
pattern, Fine Wallets, Portemonnaies, Card Cases, Card Re- 
ceivers, C gar Cases, Shopping and Travelling Bags, Wall 
Brackets, Carved-Wood Goods, Writing-Desks in rosewood, 
papter-mache, &c., Portefolios, Cribbage Beds, Backgam - 
mon Boards in leather and wood, Seotch-Wood Articles of 
all kinds, Dominoes, Building Blocks, Games, &c., &e. 
Also a large and new assortment of 


JAPANESE G00D8, 


Consisting of Fancy Boxes, inlaid with straw of many col- 
ors, Lacquered Boxes, Trays, Shaving, Puff, Card, Handker- 
chief and Jewel Boxes, Watch Chains made from the bam- 
boo fiber, Fireproof Tes-pots, Cabimets, Puszie Boxes, Magic 
Parlor Fireworks, &c. 

ea” PRICES LOW. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


229 Washington Street, 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


GAVE IN STORE THER 


DIAMONDS AND GEMS, 


Of the finest quality, 


Fine Watches, 


From the best manufacturers, 














Byzantine Mosaic, 
Roman Gold, 
Etruscan Gold, 
Stone Cameo, 
Coral and Pearl, 


SILVER WARE 


In great variety, and an unequalled ateck of 
GORHAM PLATED. WARE, 
To which they invite the attention of purchasers of 


HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
240 Washington St., Bostan. 








FRrsxcis W. BIBD &€ CO. 


MANUPACEURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWIXE, 
SHEATHING AND CaRPRT 

. -ParPBeae 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
Bast Walpote Maas, 


THe | “WORLD RENOWNED!” 
ELIAS 
HOWE ry These Machines are 
SEWING | Panty Sewing and Manes 
MACHINES. | facturing. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 





“THE COMMONWEALTH.” — 


An Independent 
RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


and Progressive 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


— AND — 


Kepecially Having a General Interest 





—N— 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 





| Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From 4 Parts of the World: ; 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 
— or — 
The Highest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


“WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wideawake, sprightly aod 
good-natured as the vitalicy of ita editor willallow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 


That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our 3tate,— 


“You make too good-a paper. My only complaint is 
have to read the whole of it.” 


Says a prominent clergyman ,— 
“I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an vccasion. It is not often that 1 
think I get so surely my moaey’s worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is ve'y refreshing . . 1 re. 
joice that Bost »n has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 


Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts,— 
“I am very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 


read ic with great interest. I ho ou will centinue to 
wield the axe manfully.” Kae 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 
‘It gives me pleasure to ant cipate another year’s reading 
ot your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 

Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— : 

‘I cannot do without the Commonwealth's sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in politics, its worthy notice and discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.’’ 

A lady writes,— 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But I trust we shall not be~ wholly lett to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satistaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 


The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massschusetts.— New York Liberal Christian. 


The Boston Com:nonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. It isa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Philadelphia City Item. 


and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of ihe 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly “Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,”’ the Boston Commonwealth fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
er is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon tye 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current tite 
work, especially trom the peus of the gifted sauthorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, ie sure to be presented in its hand- 
some columas, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
with the gcapel of goodwill and hopeful human faith. which 
it proclaims, and glories in upholdiag. With so dauntiess 
a hand at the beim, and its choice contributors and corres- 
dents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 





journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common} 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 
These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 
held by its present readers. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers....... $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers....... 2.50 


Ge Remit funds in Monzr Oavers {or Reaisterep Ler- 
TERS to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 
8 Bromfield Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—sT— 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the ‘‘Pzzriess,’’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, Simpiiorry, CLeaNLivess, Bax- 
x@, Roastivg and Baavtr. 

Ist. Roanomy. A patented method of hea ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

24. Simpuicrrr. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 


out rekindling. 
No dust eseapes whi‘e shaking or dump- 


3. CLEARLINESS. 
ing the grate. P 
4th. Baxina. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 
6th. Lge ony or re pstan hot Fad a passing 
oven 80 ventilates it that it roasts 
oma 
6th. Bracty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded. artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the mest beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 


market. 
aCe to be and to do al! that is claim- 
it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Boston. 
For sale by our agents throughout the country. 











REMOVAL! REMOVAL! 
THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


MAS REMOVED FROM %@ COQERNHILL 


164 Tremont Street, 
OPPOSITE THE COMMON. 


eed 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS, 
STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS, 
RIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 
SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The Commonwealth is now an established ‘‘institution,”’ | 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THEATRE COMIQUE. 
J. WENTWORTH.... Lessee and Manager. 
Great success of the new Burlesque! Crowded houses, 


and contiaued applause! 
This (Saturday) afternoon and evening, and all next 














LINGARD, 


in his world-renowned COMIC SKETCHES and great 
STATUE-SONG, followed by the iscomperabio. 


“ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE," 


cast to the whole strength of the se aaa a - 
an. 2. 





Tickets can now be secured. 
SELWYN’S. 
Manager................ Mr. J. H. SELWYN, 





This (Saturday) afternoon and evening, and each eve- 
ning next week, Craven’s highly-successful, five-act 


Comedy, 
THE NEEDFUL, 


cast to the entire strength of the Com , and : 

duced with the most superb scenic aa” - 
Seldom has a new Comedy so speedily and thoroughly 

won the favor of an appreciative community as this. 
Tickets can now be procured. Jan. 23. 
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THE 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Manufacturers of every variety of 


Sewing Machines, 


ADAPTED TO 
Family Use or Manufacturing Purposes. 
The reputation of the Sewing Machines made by this Gom- 
pany was thoroughly established yearsago. They 
Are Surpassed by None 
In Stitching, Braiding, Cording, Embroider- 
Ing, or performing any kind of 
Plain or Ornamental Sewing. 


GROVER & BAKER 


Sewing Machine Co., 
34 Summer St............................ Beeston. 
495 Breadway...................... New Yerk. 
130 Chestmut St................. Philadelphia, 
Gc Branches in al! the Principal Cities. 


HOUSE 





FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Now. 162, 164, and 168 Harrisen Ave. 





Stoves, Ranges. and Furnaces. Furniture, Carpeting, 
and Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia. and Plated Ware 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 
Brushes Brooms, Mats, &c., &c. 

Agent for Magee Furnaces, Oooking, Parlor, and Office 
Stoves, 

All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend 


“BAKER'S | 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


AWAKDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
— Oor— 


Chocolate and Cocoa 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer 

these urticles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarJe 

to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker’s Prepared Vocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 

factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 

end flavor. Also, pure C: ocolate for confectiovers’ use, and 

all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Pi eve ve grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
oO 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—Reduction of Pricest 
RENOVATED STORE! 


A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 


Fall and Winter Styles 
—or— 
FOREI@N AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 
(a Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston 
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PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Ge™ Ask for them at the Art Stores and Book Stores. gy 











Our Chromos are sent free, to any address within the 
United States, east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of price 





Prang’s “Chromo Journal,” 
Tasued quarterly, contains a complete descriptive catalogue 
of our Chromos, with special informa - 

tion about the art. 





@ia™ Specimen copies of the JourNax sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


BOSTON. 








Old N ewspapers, 
For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 
- a are <r ar-aee) 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ITY OF BOSTON.—Cuance or Namue or 

StTkeeT.—In Board of Aldermen, January 18, 18é¥ 
Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety and 
convenience of the inhabitants require that Shoe and 
Leather street should be laid out and hereafter known 
as and called Jou#N street ; it is therefore hereby Ordered, 
That due notice be given to all interested, that 
this Board intend to lay out the street before mentioned, 
by taking a portion of their land and oe out the same 
asa public street, and that MONDAY, the first day of 
February next, at four o’clock P. M., is assigned as the 








time for hearing any objection which may be made 
ee x" s. Pepto City Clerk. 
an. 22. 
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CALIFORNiIA PACKETS. 


~ - oo gen 


oe WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANOISCO, 

ga From Long Wharf. 23 

The Splendid New Extreme Clipper-Ship 
CENTAUR, 

WOGRER go ee aids. ceapaias ss. CONE OEE 
hieegrien.  j ship was built at East Boston, after the 
same of that magnificent ship “Star of Hope’ 
has now about 600 tous of ber cargo on board, and will 


have —— 3 
NATH’L WINSOR & CO. 
127 State St., corner of Broad. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & ~*~ Agents in San Francisco. 
Jan.9 t 





& GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
eg From Lewis Wharf. a 


The Al clipper-ship 
IVANHOE, 


ALBERT HERRIMAN......,......... 





A. BROUGHTON, JR, | 





Warehouse, No. 55 Waser %., Rectom 


Depositary. 
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‘ ton” on Gov. Claflin and 
| Warring tts Methods. 


. : ‘G TO MNEB AND 
SOMETHING ABOUT HERS. ge a of 
{From the New York /ndependent.} 

THE INAUGURATION. — ‘ 

Our new Governor, William (laflin, was inau- 
gurated amid universal expressions of good will 
and respect. The members of the legislature were 
nearly all in their places, to witness the ceremony 
and to hear the address; and the military, judicial 
aind other departments of the government were 
well represented, The people of Massachusetts 
by taste and tradition are rather fond of rhetoric 
and ceremonial. Many of our governors have 
been orators of more than ordinary skill. Ever- 
ett, Boutwell, Clifford, Banks, Andrew and Bul- 
lock have been rather remarkable men in this re- 
spect; while Morton, Davis, Briggs, Washburn 
and Gardner have all been good speakers. Yet 
when it comes to a choice between a rbetorician 
and a man, our people are pretty apt to select the 
latter. Dr: Loring, who was set aside for Mr. 
Claflin by the State convention, is one of the best 
of our speakers; and Mr. J. Q. Adams, who was 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, though 
not specially an orator, any more than his father 
and grandfather, is very cunning at tongue-fence, 
and when he makes up his mind that honesty is 
the best policy will be a serviceable public man. 
Mr. Claflin nas no skill at public speech; yet he 
read his brief address clearly and well, and made 
its wholesome suggestions intelligible and agree- 
able to his hearers. ‘The impression he created 
was exceedingly goad. 

GOV. CLAFLIN’S VIEWS ON THE LIQUOR-LAW. 

1 apprehend there was a little disappointment 
among the enthusiastic supporters of the prohibi- 
tory law, whicn was last year repealed, that the 
Governor did not more emphatically declare his 
opinion in favor of its restoration, letter for letter. 
Yet he probably went as far in this direction as a 
majority of the people deem it safe to go. His 
suggestion that care sliould be taken to avoid all 
unreasonable and unnecessary interference with 
personal and private rights is a wise caution, un- 
less the disastrous reaction of 1867 is again to be 
provoked. Ido not quite so well like the prop- 
osition that the sale of liquors by druggists aud 
apothecaries of well-known standing and respect- 
ability should be legalized. The State liquor- 
agency and the town agencies were anomalies, 
and concessions by the temperance people to the 
popular demand tor liquor; and as long as they 


sre continued there will be no genuine prohibi- | 


tion. But it will be better to re&stablish them 
than to license the apothecaries—tor this reason, 
if for no other, that the apothecaries are so un- 
vonscionable in their demand for profits on their 
goods. ‘The Governor's recommendation is, in 


general terms, for a restoration of the prohibitory 
jaw; and I suppose there is no doubt that the | 
It is quite im- 


legislature will agree with him. c 
possible to say, however, how long the reéstab- 
lished statute will stand. If we have quiet times 


in politics, it will last a good while, and do a good | 


deal in the towns and smatler cities to promote 
the cause of temperance; but, if our politics be- 
come noisy and turbulent, Il fear there will be 
another reaction, The majority of the house of 
representatives, by reélecting Speaker Jewell, 
who is nota triend of the prohibitory law, indi- 
cated their purpose to keep the question, not 
subordinate to political questions, but connected 
with them. I'he power of the State to help Re- 
publican presidents into office, to reélect such 
men vs Sumuer, and Wilson, and Boutwell, and 
Dawes, and to keep Massac!iusetts at the head of 
the column of progressive states, where we think 
she is, is net one to be relinquished without the 
certainty that something is to be gained by itina 
moral force in other directions. Perhaps William 
Claflin represents this feeling as well as any other 
man. Senator Wilson apparently bas a deeper 
interest in the plans of the prohibitory party; yet, 
in a pinch, be would not be so confidently and so 
justly relied on, being more impressible and more 
easily moved than the Governor. 
HIS PERSONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY. 

Clatlin is a good specimen of our best class of 
men. He is fitty years of age, having been born 
in Milford, Worcester County, in 1818. His 
father, Lee Claflin, ie a wealthy shoe and leather 
dealer. The son was sent to Brown University 
in 1838; but stayed only one year, his father being 
satisfied, itissaid, that be would not bea minister 
and ought not bea lawyer. A man of most ex- 
cellent judgment was Mr Lee Claflin. The son 
would have been a useful but not an eloquent 
clergyman, and an honest but not a ‘‘great’’ law- 
yer. He became a merchant; and so got the 
means to endow theological institutions, to help 
inioisters, and ina thousand ways to promote the 
Wause of the church. He became a politician, and 
has had a large share in making laws for Massa- 
chusetts and ia shaping the politics of the country. 
He has been in both branches of the legislature; 
was president of the senate in 1861, and lieut.- 
gevernor in 1806, 1867, and 1363. For several 
years he was chairman of the Republican State 
Committee; and he was a member of the National 
Comittee in 1864, and its chairman in 1868. He 
is the man Republicans oft other states go to first, 
or are directed tv second, when they come to ask 
jor aid ina difficult election; he is relied on fur a 
liberal thoug . not a sensational contribution in 
flavor of Southern and Western religious news, 
papers; if the flay of our Union is needed to wave 
thom the window of some radical newspaper- 
office in Mesopiis or Mobile, the peripatetic pa- 
triot goes first to Mr. Claflin’s counting-room, 
and, furnished with his autograph, he is able to 
sound the pockets of State street and Franklin 
street, and ihen to go home rejoicing. The late 
Major Stearns was, L think, rather more fond ol 
orgauizing Uhese gift enterprises than any other 
mau we had; he-seemed never satistied unless he 
had a philanthr pic subseripuou paper in his 
pocket, and lits gitts in some d:rectiuons—Kansag, 
lur instance —were very large iW amount; but no 
man gives more steadily and judiciously, and 
with so little tuss,as Mr. Claflin. Asa politician 
he is net an original man—not a theorist, or a 
‘ugac ot ideas,’ as they say; yet his thorough 
democracy of feeling is as useful in keeping bim 
in the right direction as Mill’s or Jefferson's 
theories are or were useful to them, and his in- 


stinct for the true and right course is almost un- | 


erring. He is, besides, trank and open, and 


wholly free from duplicity or crookedness; and so | 
all men will know what to depend upon. In | 


private lite and in his domestic relations he is 
adimirable, and most happy and fortunate. 
THE GOVERNOR'S SUGGESTIONS. 

To return to the Governor's inaugural address. 
On national matters he is very emphatic and 
clear. He characterizes Johnson in terms which 
indicate that he would not have been swift to take 
his hand, at the demand of etiquette or custom, 


on New Year's day—speaking of his recreancy to | 
his professed principles, and the degradation of 


his high tcust. He speaks warmly-and confldent- 
ly of Gen. Grant, and not improperly boasts that 


Massachusetts gave him a majority larger by | 
' 


20,000 than any other State. 


The Governor is not one of those who “believe | 


in freedom’s cause as far away as Paris is,’’ like 


some of the modern philosophers of Cambridge 


and elsewhere, but who like them, seek to hamper 
the suffrage at home by unreasovable restrictions. 
Hlis democratic instinet, as | said before, inevita- 
bly leads Lim in the right path 


plained of tor this; yet this also is characteristic 
of him, for, whether impressed or not with its 


justice and importance, he wontd not be apt to re- | 


commend it unless he saw a tolerably uear pros- 
pect of bringing it to pass. He is not like Joha 
A. Andrew, who recommended a change in the 
divoice law every year until he saw it accom- 
plished; and persisted in saying a word in every 
annual message against capital punishment, 
though without the slightest expectation of gain- 
ing his point with the legislature he addreesed. 


I contess to a liking for the trait whieh led An- | 
drew intd this method of dealing with subjects; | 
yet Mr. Claflin’s temperament ieads him differ. | 
entiy, and his silence is not to be taken for hos- | 


ulity. He recommends that the law appointing 
boards of trustees of those correctionary institu- 
tions which contun young children—and espec- 
ially the [ndustrial School at Lancaster—should 
be so amended as to allow the appointment of wo- 
men te those offices, and thioka the change will 
promote the internal ecenomy of these institu- 
tions and enlist in their betialt the cooperation and 
sympathies of all benevolent women throughout 
the State. 

fbe Governor's otfier recommendations are 
generaily oniy of local interest and importance. 
He-wisely letc the legislature to tind out tor itself, 


from public documents, and by investigation and | 


work, the condition and wants of the Common- 
wealth; and did not provoke a long session bf re- 
commending any essential changes in the laws. 
Qur annals may be tiresome under his adminis. 
tration, but 1 am confident the Svate will prosper, 


and that there avill be no good grounds for com- © 


piaiot with him during the political year which 
comnienced to-day so auspiciously. 
THE RB-ELECTION OF SENATOR SUMNER. 

One of the first duties which the legislature 
will be called on to rm is the election of Sen- 
ator. We shall vot be obliged to hare a legtsia- 
tive caucus. In 1857 and 1868 we had to over- 
fome the gross and revolting euperstition inculca- 
ted by ignorancy and State street, that Mr. Sum- 





and the class of men who idolized W. 
and John Davis have p ‘mech ‘ ; 
we hear but little of fie old siperstitio 


against our Senator. And nearly everybody, 
conservative as well as radical, now agrees that, 
if we could only have been honest and wise 
enough to follow Mr. Sumner’s advice in 1866, 
and treat the revolted and-subdued South as se 
many acres of land, inhabited by-e0 many persons, 
male and female, with more or less capacity for 
self-government, but with no right whatever to 
take part in the government they had tried to de- 
stroy, we should have been saved a great deal of 
trouble. Since Andrew Johnson became the ex- 
pounder of anti State-suicide doctrine the State- 
suicide doctrine is seen to have much merit. But 
we lave learned the truth as rapidly as tie ma- 
lignants and the dyspeptics would let us. Atany 
rate, nobody doub:s Mr. Sumner’s practicability. 
He was elected the first time by a legislature in 
which the Free-Scilers were a small minority, by 
a coalition with the Democrats, and by the num- 
ber of votes necessary for a choice, and on the 
26th ballot if 1 rightly remember; he will be re- 
chosen, for the fourth time, by a vote say of 250 
to 80, or in that proportion. 





" MISCELLANY. 


Tar Extuvusiast.—Slow thinkers and people 
of a hopeless turn, when they hear a man expa- 
tiate in favor of any reform, are a b apss i 
that the statement is overcharged ite t to be 
abated. We would answer them, that it is not 
overcharged, that it ought not to be abated, and, 


he street j i i pups of ladies, 
pto oe a re aT aieslcome nico- 
tian fames are blown. Imagine a swell of the pe- 
riod of iegton..guilty.of any ungal- 
lantry-like er tis 9 very 1 lapse from 


3 or at least 
ce fushiona 


: is ty, for. ten 
y attired, pp .ien. Found, pnd, 
contemplate sneeringly or with envy, 
may suggest, . 


as the cd 

who 

may display a iret Geroay ofa rib- 
bon, or button oF a robe. If women would only 
consider the ‘construction that’ taay ‘be put upon 
that act of looking astern in the streets! A green 
veil floated past us on Broadway a few days since 
—that day when the wind blew such blatant gusts. 
Catching it on the wing, we banded it with our 
best bow to a female person who stood expectant- 
ly near the corner lamp-post. She snatched it 
frem us as though we had been the concentrated 
boiling of six hide ex urs Market pickpockets, 
and, jerking her head with a snap that almost 
made us hope she had dislocated her neck, 
ploughed her way on against the wiod without a 
word. In social circles the rudenesses perpetrated 
by young men are frequently of an atrocious, not 
to say idiotic, character. But a few days since 
we heard, at a private table,‘a well-dressed but 
| verdant youth trying to:deseribe the personal xp- 
arance of some distinguished person with whom 


he had met w) idg: He“pictated hia 
as ae oe ee ech ee, hollow-chested, 
spindle-shanked, and shambling in his gait. ‘‘In 
short,’’ continued he, clinching his description, 
“I might say that he resembles in general form 
this gentleman sitting next me on my right.’ 
Nothing short of hanging out of the windows 





moreover, that the partial failures which have at- 
tended experimental truths have arisen chiefly 
from winds given to detraction, to abatement, to 
“buying cheap,” and bringing everything down 
to a low, degrading, and therefore. false level. 
There is no low level in humanity unless we 
make it! Nature has built man erect, and given 
him a regenerative intelligence powerful to up- 
root error and eager to cultivate the beautiful and 
true. This is the civilized view of our species— 
the opposite belonzs to barbarous ages, which it 
would be well if we had now quite done with. 


Tae Ricuest.—(From the German of Werter:) 


Once in Worms’s hall imperial, 
Many German princes sate, 
Boasting each in accents glowing, 

Of the grandeur of his State. 
“Glorious,’’ cried the Saxon monarch, 
“Tg my land, and great its might; 

Silver treasures ’mid its mountains 
Lurk in mines deep hid from sight.” 

“To! my land’s luxuriant fallness!’’ 
Spake the Elector of the Rhine; 

“Golden corn gilds every valley, 
Yields each hill-side sparkling wine.” 

‘Mighty cities, cloisers wealthy,’’ 
Ludwig of Bavaria cried, 

“Make my land of equal value, 
Ranking with-yours, side by side.’’ 

Then spake Eberhard the bearded, 
Wurtemberg’s beloved lord : 

“Small the towns my land encloses; 
’Neath its hills no silver hoard; 

“Yet it hath a hidden treasure, 
Inasmuch as I could rest 

In its vastest wild undaunted, 
Pillowed on each subject’s breast.”’ 


Cried the Saxon and Bavarian, 
Cried the Rhen‘sh prince with them: 
“Bearded Count, thou art the richest; 
Thy land yields a peerless gem.”’ 


A Littite Humor.—‘‘Have you ever broken a 
horse?’ inquired a horse-jockey. ‘‘No, not ex- 
actly; but 1 have broken three or four wagons,” 
replied Simon. 

‘‘Haven’t you finished scaling that fish yet, 
Sam?’ ‘No, Sir, it’s a very large one.” “Why, 
you have had time to scale a mountain.” _ : 

“Mr. Smith! the hogs are getting into your 
corn-field!’’ ‘Never mind, Billy, I’m sleepy. 
Corn won’t hurt ’em.” =~ 

“Boy,” said a facetious farmer to his son, “we 
liad a pretty hard day’s work yesterday, now let’s 
have a game of chopping wood.”’ 

A petty punster says that New York city is 
now governed by Oakey Hall, Tammany Hall 
and Alcohol. 

A young fellow was taking a sleigh-ride with a 


who was somewhat celebrated for tying matri- 
monial knots on short notice. He stopped him 
and asked hurriedly :—‘‘Can you tie a knot for 
me?” ‘‘ Yes,” suid Brother B., “I guess so; when 
do you want it done?’’ ‘Well, right away,” was 
the reply: is it lawful, though, here in the high- 
way?’ “Oh! yes, this is a good a place as any— 
sate as in the church itself.” ‘Well, then, I 
want a knot tied in my horse’s tail to keep it out 
of the snow!” shouted the wicked wag as he drove 
rapidly away, fearing lest the minister in his 
wrath abould fall trom grace. 

“Home, Sweet Homr.”—When Charles Kem- 
ble became manager of Covent Garden, he pur- 
chased a batch of John Howard Payne’s manu- 
scripts for the groas sum of £230; and a play was 
tished out from the mess, ghanged by Payne into 
an opera, and produced as ‘‘Clari, the Maid of 
Milan.”” Miss Tree, the elder sister of Mrs. 
Charles Kean, was in the first cast, and sang 
«Home, Sweet Home,’ one of the ‘“‘gems’’ of this 
piece. It made an astounding hit, was speedily 
the popular favorite, and even at this day we may 


“the resippearance of a pet diva, to unlock the 
hearts of her welcomers. ‘‘Sweet Home” was 
only reckoned at £380 to its author, but was a for- 
tune to those who purchased it. In veg ed yah 
copies had been sold by the original pubfisher, 
and the profits within two years after its issue 
were two thousand guineas. For all this, it is 


the most characteristic sentiment of the Teutonic 
race. The music had gained no former triumph; 
but wedded to the idea uf home, and sounded in 
Anglo Saxon ears, it became irresistible, and will 
hold its own tor generations. ‘‘ Midst pleasures 
and palaces’ is as bad as can be, but match it 





He savs nothing | 
ot woman suffrage, aud perhaps may be com- | 


with the assertion “There’s no place like Home!’ 
and we all accept the one fur the sake of the oth- 
er. Nor is it strange that in America—where 
homes are so transitory and people are like the 
brooks which go on forever—this sentiment should 
take hold as firmly as iu the Motherland. It is 
| because our home-tenure here is so precarious 
| that we cling to its idealization. Conversely, we 
have little of that itch to possess land—to own 80 


; mapy roods of earth to the center—which our 


adopted citizens display. The Yankee underval- 
| ues the attainable, and is so used to see land at 
| low rates abouthim that he can scarcely under. 
| stand the eagerness with which a Frenchman or 
| German receives his title-deeds to some barren 


) hillside in Pennsylvania or a quarter section along | 


| the overland route.—£. C. Stedman, in Galaxy. 
“Tre Oxrp.’’—(By Wm. H. Burleigh.) — 
Give me old songs—though rude and bold, 
Yet sparkling with the purest gold, 
Such as were syllabled in fire 
When “rare Ben Johnsun’’ swept the lyre; 
Or flung from Shakespeare’s bolder hand, 
Went vibrating through all the land, 
And found in every heart a tone 
That seemed an echo of their own. 
Give me old books—the tomes where MIND 
Its choicest treasures hath enshrined, 
Rich with the thoughts of buried seers, 
Whose genius glorifled their years; 


pretty girl, when he meta Methodist minister, 


say that the air and words are the surest key, on }- 


nothing but a homely, unpoetical statement of 


could have aired such a wet blanket as that.— 
| New York World. 


' A Moperw Datnxinc-Soxe. — (By George 
| Sennott.)— 

| Fill high the bow! with fusil ofl! 

| With tannin let your cups be crowned! 

i If strychnine gives relief to toil, 

Let strychnine’s generous juice abound! 

Let oil of vitriol cool your brains, 

Or, animated atoms brew— 

And fill your arteries, hearts and veins, 

With glee—and infusorial glue! 
Wine? That died out in ’58— 
What fool would have it back ¢ 
The “‘eup that will inebriate 
And never cheer,’’ they sell us now. 

“The conscious water saw its, God 

And blushed.’’—What of it} Don’t you feel 
That water knows the drugger’s rod, 

And blushes now —with cochineal! 


Ah-h! Fragrant fume of kreosote! 
Bewitching bow] of Prussian blue! 

Who would not soothe his parching throat 
With your mild offspring, ‘Mountain Dew”! 
Stronger than aught that racked the frame 
And shook the mighty brain of Burns, 
Surely, ye’ll set our heads aflame, 
Whene’er hig festal day returns! 

Bring on the beer—fresh copperas foam! 
With alum mixed, in powder fine, 

How could my foolish fancy roam 

In search of whiter froth than thine? 

Thy Indian berry’s essence spread 
Through amber wavelets, sparkling clear, 
Benumbs dull care—strikes feeling dead— 
And narcotizes shame and fear! 

Far down thy bubbling depths, champagne! 
Drown’d honor, love and y lie— 
They fought th’ unequal fight in vain— 
Shall we, too, merely drink—and die? 
Sweet acetate of lead, forbid! 

Fill every dricvk with pangs—and tell 
What tortures could—and always did— 
Anticipate the stings of hell! 

Then drink, boys! drink! We never can 
Drink younger! And we never will 

Be men—or aught resembling man, 

While poisoners have the power to kill! 
Amen!—From frenzy’s screech of mirth 
To maudlin sorrow’s drivelling flow, 

We’ll rave, through scenes unmatched on ear th, 
And not to be surpassed below! 


And how? 


Two Eminent Iravians. — Giordano Bruno 
and Giovanni Vico;—Proféssor Domenico Berti’s 
“Vita di Giordano Bruno da Nola,” an historical 
character, we owe to Berti’s sagacious inference, 
from a letter discovered by Ranke, that unknown 
documents probably existed in the dei Frari 
archives at Venice. Thither porerdiney he went 
in 1868, and in January, 1862, succeeded in ob- 
taining a copy of the entire proceedings against 
Bruno, valuable not so much for the light thrown 
on an inquisitorial trial as for contemporary testi- 
mony concerning the previous life of the accused, 
and his own narrative or autobiography. The 
author has thus been enabled to correct many 
dates and fill many -gaps in Bruno’s history as 
hitherto written, particularly supplying the date 
of his birth (1548), which was before obscure, 
and an account never before given of the thirteen 
years. between 1563 and 1676, embracing his 
novitiate and entrance into the priesthood, in 
both of which stages it now appears that his 
heretical tendencies subjected him to investiga- 
tions; and the second was so serious that it oc- 
casioned his flight from Naples to Rome, the be- 
ginning of those restless wanderiggs which were 
to end in the fatter'city'at the stake. It was 
there also that he resumed his baptismal name of 
Filippo. At Geneva he corrected proof for a liv- 
ing. At Toulouse he obtained the doctorate 
which entitled him to teach in all the universities 
of Europe, according to the custom of that time— 
auother fact of which his biographers have been 
ignorant. Professor Berti also reveals the cause 
of Bruno’s quitting Wirtemberg, which. was the 
death of the Elector Augustus and the predomin- 
ance of the Calvinists in that city. Finally, how 
Bruno was induced to leavé Frankfort for Venice 
is clearly explained, and the infamy of his be- 
trayal fixed upon Giovanni Mocenigo, who had 
invited him to become his teacher, then accused 
him before the Inquisitiog, and even arrested him 
in advance of orders in his own house. All his 
books and writings on hand were sgized, includ 
ing two works, one on the ‘‘Predicaments of God,”’ 
the other on the ‘‘Seven Liberal Arts,” which 
Berti suspects to be in the archives of Rome. 
Sentence of extradition was pronounced upon 
him January 7, 1593. His. execution was de- 
layed for seven years, (February 17, 1600). 

The life of gnother great Italian, Giovanni Bat- 
tista Vico, has been rewritten, and better than by 
any previous biggrasber, by Professor Carlo 
Cantoni (Turin, 1867). Vico may be justly re- 
garded as the father of modern philology, since he 
first pointed out FR ervey which the study of 
language would afford to the understanding of 
history, and made practical application of his 
theory. He anticipated Wolf, Niebuhr,and Momm- 
sen (in Roman history, particularly as to the 
struggles between patricians and plebeians), and 
Miller in mythology, and his rank as an original 
thinker is constantly rising the more his works 
‘are read. The poverty under which he labored, 
jand the saerifices which he made in getting his 
| writings published, render his life a sadly interest- 


y. 


ing cne.—Nation. 





{ 
| _—~ 
| Joun Baicut ar Court.—In certain circles in 
|London conversation bas been all about Mr. 
| Bright’s appearance at Court, which was attend- 
;ed by incidents of a very interesting character. 
| Some years ago Lord Derby volunteered a re- 
mark, considered at the time highly gratuitous 
and offensive, to the effect that Mr. Bright could 
| not be ‘‘sent for’’ by the Queen, as he would be a 
} distasteful person at Court. A year or two after- 
‘ward Mr. Bright resented this in his own affec- 
‘tive way, in a speech he made at Birmingham, 


Old books, well thumbed and yellug-bound, | in which he reminded Lord Derby that there 


The wise, the witty, the profound, 

Whose stained and ample pages hold 

A rarer wealth than gems or gold. 

Give me old paths—though few the blooms 

That drug the senses with perfumes, 

And few the syren notes that keep 

4\ chime to s’eps that climb the steep; 

Uld paths, though rugged, brightening still 

With golden gieams from Zion's Hill, 

By patriarchs and prophets trod, 

And leading to the Mount of God. 

Give me old friends—the tried of years, 

Whose souls is in their smiles and tears; 

Though rough of speech and void of art, 

Yet trank and bald and leal of heart: 

With steady faith and soul serene 

Scorning the hollow, false and megn 

With open brow and honest eye, 

Their patent of nobility. 

Then in some mansion old and grim, 

Embowered by woods, whose twilight dim 

Hallows the neonday, let me hide 

The ebb of Life’s tumultuoys tide. 

With passions hushed in deep repose, 

Forgot ambition and its woes, 

In calmness wait till Death enfold 

A heart grown weary, worn, aad old. 

Current Manyers.—A common subject of re- 

mark, even by the least observant, is the existing 
degeneracy in politeness that characterizes nearly 
every class in the community at the present time. 
In the streets it is impossible forene to walk a 
block without beieg r jy ehoaklered by sonre 


passenger who could juat aa easily have kept Quite; 


clear of you. This is a regular occurrence fn 
Broadway now, and never fails to drew the re- 
tural 


marke of visitors from the less demoralized 


were persons who stood upon the s of the 
| throne without being able to add gnything to the 
, Security of it by pepeei the affection of the 
| people for it, and aiiUshce do Rear it was 
not a national advantage. We understand, on 
Mr. Gladstone mentioning to Her Majeety that he 
| intended, with her permission, to offer a seat in 
ythe Cabinet to the heperable member for Birwing- 
‘ham, the Queen was pleased to say it would af. 
|ford her the greatest satisfaction if Mr. Bright 


| should consent to serve the Crown—that she had 
‘oad bie spec ry capo plcgnare, ad that 
‘she was under greatest obligation to him for 
| the many kind words he had spoken of her, espe- 

‘cially for a speech he made abouttwo years ago 

j ia @ great meeting bp Sc James’ Hall. When 
Mr. Bright went to Windsor to take the oaths of 

' office, Her Majesty showed her delicate considera- 
tion for the great commoner in a very marked 

, way. She sent Mr. Helps, the Clerk to the Privy 
Council, to assure Mr. Bright, if it was more 

| sgrecable to his feelings to omit the ceremony of 
| kneeling or kissing hande, Re was quite at liberty 
to de, so. Mr. Bright availed of this 
considerate permission was very kindly and 
cordially recived By Nes Viana Lie took oc- 
casion in the most marked manner to express her 

} gratification at méeting him. It was afterward 
a to = Bright that her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Roy ' had axgpreesed a 
desire that Mr. Brion tant ‘be ‘presented to 
ba digas done, and the Princess heartily 

‘ ass . hat ry ised i 

, acquainted with hftj—that she her 

+ théembers of the roval family were 

ed to him for the way in w he 

their mother. She herself, she said, had 

| bigjepeeches, and she was v 

see him. Mr. Bright ied 


nerlis not a “practical man.'’ But within she ‘ districts. Men will saddenly stops pasber to as-/ terest, and said if 
last six years the people have found eut that he is | certain.the way to some street, or what o’clock it, mit him he would tell» 


not ouly the wisest theorist, Mat the most attea- ; is, avd then plunge morosely off Wtd, without so Buchanan, the American 


uve, thorough and practical business aman we | muchas grunting thcir thanks... Meg— 
have bad in the Senate tor # great many years; | well-dressed men— smoke 


afid London, said of her to him, ‘ght 
pipes or fm | royal highness went abe shed 

















her path.” Mr. Bright was very much struck 
with the graceful, animated manners and genial 
greeting he had the honor to receive from her 
royal highnees, and the young ladies of the Court 
tell with curious interest of the meeting between 
her royal highness and the great Quaker courtier. 
Mr. Bright has already become as famous in 
royal circles as his predecessor, Wm. Penn. As 
a great deal has been said and written about the 
Queen’s personal feelings, and as some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own intimate supporters have be- 
lived till lately that Mr. Disraeli had an undue 
dnfluence over her, it is most satisfactory to 
hear, as we have on the very best authority, that 
her Majesty’s private reception of her new Prime 
Minister was so gracious, so kind, even so “‘affec- 
tionate,”” was the word used, as to overwhelm him 
with feelings of the warmest gratitude. Nothing 
could have more lightened his recent toils, or 
cheered him more thoroughly in the happily few 
difficulties he has had to contend with.—New- 
eastle (fing.) Chronicle. 


Tue Sitenr City (‘“‘Greenwoop’’).— 


There’s a city vast, yet voiceless, growing ever 
street on street, 
Whither friends with friends e’er meeting, ever 
meeting never greet; 
And where rivals fierce and vengeful calm and 
silent mutely meet: 
Never greeting ever. meet. 
There are traders without traffic, merchants with- 
out books or gains; 
Tender brides in new-made chambers, where the 
trickling water stains; 
Where the guests forget to come, and strange, 
listening silence reigns: 
Listening silence ever reigns. 
Ships sail past this silent city, but their owners 
quict lie, 
And no signals fly from top-tree ‘gainst the glow- 
ing, crimson sky, { Argos 
Telling the neglectful owner that his well-built 
For the Fleece is sailing by. 
Here the belle forgets the fashions, mindless of 
her snow-white dress; 
All unheéded now her toilet, free, ungathered lock 
and tress; [to caress: 
None here flatter face or figure, none come fondly 
Tresses flow and none caress. 


Hushed are all these many mansions, barred and 
bolted door and gate; 
Narrow all the walls and earthy, and the roof- 
trees steep and straight; 
Room for all!—the high and lowly. Rich and 
poor here equal mate: 
Equal dwell and equal mate. 


Flowers are blooming near these mansions, kissed 
by loving dews at night; 

Breathing softly round their porches, flowing 
through the cooling light; 

Pealing from their bells sweet music, pealing 
odors pure and white: 

Pealing only to the night. 

Here each keeps his well-ceiled dwelling, fearing 

naught of quarter-day ; 


moves away; {May, 
Dwelling unevicted, dwelling on from May to 
Paying never quarter-day. 
Beckons ever this mute city to its comrade living 
gay; 
To its comrade laughing loudly, sitting on the 
pulsing bay ; 
Drawing from its masqueraders pale, white spec- 
ters day by day: 
Specters now, men yesterday. 
Thus two cities grow forever, parted by a narrow 
tide, 
This the shadow, that the substance, growing by 
each other’s side; [glide ; 
Gliding one into the other, and for evermore shall 
Growing ever side by side. 
— Harper’s Magazine. 


Hieucate, Lonpon.—As the hill is said to be 
400 feet above St. Paul’s, of course it was a high 
gate, and perhaps for ages no gate was better 
known in English history. On our way, oa the 
left, we see a little clay cottage, deserted and 
about to be pulled down. Here Andrew Marvel, 
patridt—how few English statesmen can be de- 
scribed as such!—lived. Opposite is an old red 
brick mansion, now empty, formerly a school, 
known as Cromwell House. The probability is 
that this latter house was built by the Protector 
asa residence for General Ireton, who married 
his daughter, and was one of the commanders in 
his army. It does not appear that Cromwell 
himself ever lived here. ite, on the same 
side of the way as Andrew Marvel’s cottage, is 
Lauderdale House, where Nell Gwynne lived, 
and where the Merry Monarch, as it is the silly 
fashion to call him, was in the habit of visiting. 
Here is the scene laid of the elevation of her lit- 
tle “bastard,’’ as she termed him, to the title of 
the Duke of St. Alban’s. In the house is still 
preserved a marble bath, surrounded with curi- 
vus and antique oak-work, still associated with 
her name. As the house is stil! in possession o1 
a celebrated antiquarian and schoiar, there is no 
danger of its being spoilt by modern improve- 
ments. -\ few steps farther on and we are on 
the top of the hill, close by the grammar-school 
a flourishing institution which has lately been 
spending a considerable sunrof money in bricks 
and mortar, and which, whatever may have been 
the charitable intentions of the-founder, Sir Roger 
Cholmely, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and after that Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
is now a school exclusively for rich people’s sons. 
Morland was in the habit of staying at the Black 
Bull, on the north side of the hill, and running 
up, I dare say, very handsome scores. Hogarth’s 
enemy, Jack Wilkes—man of pleasure and of 
wit rather than politician—Alderman, afterwards 
Lord Mayor ot London, M. P. for Middlesex, 
came courting to Highgate. The lady was a Dis- 
senter, and Jack Wilkes is reported as occasion- 
ally attending the meeting-house in Highgate- 
lane in Mr. Wilkes’ coach, which was always 
drawn by six horses, suct) was his love of exter- 
nal appearance. It was on the top of Highgate 
hill that Richmond was met by the citizens of 
London after his return victorious from Bosworth 
Field. It was here that the conspirators assem- 
bled to watch the success of Guy Fawkes in blow- 
ing up Lords and Commons before people took 
to reforming them. That foolish priest, Dr. 
Sacheverel, died at Highgate. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge lived here, died here and is baried 
here. As early as 1661 London e came 
here to breathe a fresher and a sweeter air than 
they could find in London. Coleridge’s home 
was inthe Grove. It is of red brick, and is now 
the residence, as it was in Coleridge’s time, of a 
surgeon. Only the other day I meta lady who 
remembered the philagopher well. She described 
him as a snuffy ofa gentleman, very tond of strok- 
ing her hair, and of seeing her and another little 
girl take their dancing lessons. Up the hill came 
{rving, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, men of letters great 
and small, to talk with the author of the “An- 
cient Mariner.’’ It was in one of the lanes lead- 
ing to Highgate that Coleridge met Keate and 
Hunt. As he shook hands with the former he 
told Hunt there was death in that hand, and so 
there was. The author of ‘‘Endymion” soon 
went to Italy, there todie. Poets, artists have 
always been fond of Highgate, and so have alder- 
men. Sir Sidney Waterlow has built for h'm- 
self a mansion on the most princely scale. The 
new Sheriff of London — himself a poet — Mr. 
Alderman Cotton, yet resides there. There is 
scarcely a finer view in all England than that you 
get over the valley of the Thames and the Surrv 
hills ip the Archway-road. ivst 2Sove the station 
of the London, Edgware and Highgate railway, 
and just o ite a la house built bv General 
Wade. Gn a piece of ground below Coleridge 
buiidings have been erected by the Highgate Im- 
provement Company for mechanics. Gentlemen 
complain, but I think the company deserves all 
honor for this attempt to provide country apart 
meats for London people who most need country 


tional minister, had peviously done the same 
thing, but on a smaller scale. But time and tide 
wait forno man. We must now turn our faces 
London-ward, first of all stopping a few minutes 
in one of the oldest, and certainly gne of the 
most picturesque, of London cemeteries. At! 
every step you take you come to a well-known 
name. he notorious John Sadlier, M. P., was 
buried here. One of the most tasteful monu- 
ments here is that erected to Lillywhite the crick- 
eter by public subscription. One of the largest 
is that ot Wombwell. One of the most original is 
the family grave of John Atcheter, the well- 
known horse-slanghterer to her Majesty. The! 
number of literary men and artistic actors and 
actresses buried here is really immense. As we 
hasten out of the cemetery we , on our way 
to Kentish Town, the public house where her | 
Majesty had a very narrow escape of her life 
from the horses to her carriage running away, | 
and which fact is recorded by 8 suitable inscrip- 
tion. As we d d we the little cottage 
where William Mary Howitt lived, the state- 
lier residence of Sir Willigm Bodkin on the right, 
Miss Bar- 


and on the other side the mgusion of 


dett Coutts, a lady of whom it is needless to say 
one word. At the bottom of the hill, on our lett, 





Here no landlord duns the tenant, and no tenant | 


air. Let me add that Mr. Viney, the Congrega- | 


HAELLET & CUMSTON, 


: Manutactarers of Piano-Fortes 


Being uow the oldest manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 1833, 


and having receatly ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture ot 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with ins 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY JN THE MARK 
Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. Pranos to let 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


ents that 


Warereoms: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
Oct. 24. tf 


REAL ESTATE. 


8. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromtield St., Boston. 
Dec. 6. tf 


| - ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms 
6 TEMPLE PI ACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for conveulence, light or facili 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, andsample pho 
tographs cheerfully shown. 


Illustrated by FINELY EXECUTED CUTS. It is an 
eight-pxge paper, and, without exception, the largest and 
cheapest Youth’s Publicatiou in the country. 

Some of the most Fascinating and Brilliant Writers con- 
tribute to its coluuns, among whom are 
MR&. HARRIET BEKCHER 8TOWE, 

E, STUART PHELPS, 
MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
PAUL DU CHAILLU, and others, 

Its articles are mostly original, thoroughly practical in 
their character, wide awake andentertaining. Subscription 
price $1.50 a year. For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 4 
CENTS SINGLE Copy. 

With a circulation of nearly 50,000 each week. the Com- 
PANION ig one of the best mediums for ADVERTISING in New 
Eogland. For terms, address T. C. EVANS, Advertising 
Agent, 106 Washington street, Boston. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. E4t 


Jan. 2. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Dee. 5. 118 Milk Street, Baatan. ly 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corneg of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
“rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeoramall. Every requisite furnished from Table 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 

Superior iceeCreams, Cake and Confec- 

sionary of all sorts Oct. 31. 








GILMAN’S PULMONARY 
TROCHES. 


Especially recommended for CLEARING THE THROAT 
and RELIEVING HOARSENESs. Much valued hy Singers 
aud Speakers. ATONCE THE BEST ANDCHEAPES?. Sold 
everywhere hy Drugyists. (nly 25 cents per box. May 
de had in any quantity of 


GEO. 6. GOODWIN & CO., 


Jan. 9. BOSTON. E4t 


MATTHEW BOLLES &CO. 
No. 90 State Street, 
HAVE FOR SALE 


$100,000 Unign Pacific R. R. Bonds. 
50,000 vU. Ss. Bond.-. 

10,000 State of Maine 6s. 
10,000 Chicag. City 7s. 
10,000 Cook County 7s. tt 








Dee. 5. 
RADICALISM IN RELIG- | 








THE RADICAL FOR 1869. 


With the issue of THe Rapical for January, the 
Magazine enters upon its fifth volume, and appears in 
new type, enlarged and improved. 


Study of Religion from the pn sg of naturalism and 
absolute om. It does not alm to present a certain 
set of opinions, but to be a mediuni for the presentation 
of the best floating free thought of the time. The con- 
ductors of THE Rapicat do not regard the subject of 
Religion as exhausted—even though there are sects with- 
out number claiming to have thrown all light upon it. 
There seems tq them to be somewhat to learn, that the 
sects are not like to reach. 

There is a large and steadily increasing number of peo- 
ple in America who think for themselves; who have 
come to learn that the intellect is free-born; who ac- 
knowledge no authority but reason, and who have found 
that Religion is sometQing natural and universal, 


= | 


This is the only journal in America devoted to the | 





SOUTH END 
| FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


THE 


| 
| FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & 603 Washington Street, Boston, 


| Supplies ev ery kind ©° Furniture, Bedding, Window-Shades 
j pom neee Curtains. Upuolstery Goods, &c. Repairs of al 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 

Oct. 3. 3m 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansivg clothes ard all articles, from the } 

COARSEST to the MUST DELICATE texture, without the | 

| LEaSr INJURY. 
j 


} Ne Laber! No Wear!! No Tear!!! 


| Anew application of steam, forcing hot suds up through | gee eee oat 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rare of 600 | as : perer ces ee 2 
* gailons in 30 minutes, extracting all dirt. greaseorimpurity; ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


from the fabric without application to the washboard; only Paes 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clea | 
and white aa newly bleached cloth. Tne attachment can be HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. | 
We are prepared to furnish this uew and wonderful Ap- EH resco Painters 
paratus at wholesale and retail. Cau be seen in operation at | ; 
POND & DUNCKLEE’S ; in Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
3 


| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Nov. 21 81 Blackstone street. du | Reems No. G08 Washington St., Boston. 
_- : ! 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOURSE, MASON & CU., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZEKS, Ere. | 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 
| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
| private residences, balla, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emooss- 
| emg on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wat 
| aod oil filling, aud in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABEaSTROH 
Sept. 26 tf 


CHRISTOPHAR NEEDHAM. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. #4. State Street, 
BOSTON. 
A “COMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1808, 


| 
| 
| $5,200,000. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Streets New York 


Factories at Worcester aud Grotou Junction 
Oct. 31. 3m 


“PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PA R L 0 R 3 U | sj $ SURPLUS TO BR DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
COVERED IN $763,000, 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
Terry, Reps and | Of premium where parties have paid all cash 
French Lasting, | 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furnitare to | 
be found in Boston. 


Distributions Annually. 


ALL Potictgs NoN-Foareiraste under the laws of Maasa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1881,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUZ IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMSNT OF PREMIUM MAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, aud seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Strcet, over Suffolk Market. 


Jan. 2 3m 


OLD FIRM ON A NEW 
FOUNDATION. 


WRIGHT & POTTER, 


(PRINTERS TO THE STATE,) 


| 1 Payment 

| 
8 Payments 
4 Payments, 
5 Payments 
6 Payments. 
7 Payments. | 


| 
* 
| 





a ¢s 
~ Am 


Days 
Years, 
Days 
Yeare. | 
Daves 

| Years 
Years. 


Days 


Days. 


26 293 2252 1703 1194 725 
Have removed from No. 4 Spring Lane to the new aud spa- 30 : 329 B02 2773 2504 465 
‘ ; 35 $2 123 274 465 S66 
cious building, 40 1 49 2 9383 1264 1385 RG 166 BY 
79 Mith, corner of Federal Street, NERO rae: Fe ; ie a . ee 
; Policies iasued to the amount of 
where they will be pleased to have old and new customers 520.00 
report themselves FOR BUSINESS. B20, 0, 
EVFRY SPECIES OF PRINTING EXECUTED at this | 7 “indie life, on the tire or EXNpowMENT plan 
establishment with neatness and dispatch, and on the most This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 
favorable terms. 3m Nov. 14. nas at risk 


és :| $50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving detajlz, of the Compa- 
ny's operations, address either the Presdent or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent 
JOSEVPIT M GIBBENS, Spererany. 
Wa. W. Mortann, M.D., Medical Examiner 
Water C. Waigat, Actuary. Jan. 2 


-- 


i 
™ 


- WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s. 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties. either by specia 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph | 








will be promptly answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Strect, 
Brtwren CoMMON AND WARRENTON. 3m 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


FREN CH, 


]HOSSWEEL. KINSLEY & 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


13 and 14 Summer Street, Beston. 


Jan. 2. 


GAS FIXTURES, 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS, 
BRON ZES, 


Gas Stoves, 


The Largest and Most Elegant Assortment 
to be found in the City. 


| 
| 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLET, 
Jan. 2. tm 


HENRY W. rRENCA, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


C HARLFS RICHARDSON & Cv., 
DEALERS IN. 

DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 

R. H. & Co. bave opeued s WAREHOUSE for the sale of | oe err GLRaN 
thelr MANUFACTURES, being the ONLY Manufacturers | V®- 61 Brond, cor. of MIIk Street, Boston 
that come direct to PURCHAMKKS at FIRST PRICES We; X°¥_ 1 3m 
give no Commissions, therefore Gas FYtters do not recom- | 
mend us. 

Examine our Stock before you purchase, and you will =| W 
findit to your advaniage to buy of the Makers direct. G : 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


Dec. 12. 3n 369 Washington St., Boston. 








CLOTHING, ETC. 
FREELAND, BEARD 


cy. 
Je 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESA I.E, 
152 Devonshire Streea, Boston. 
©. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. B. FREELAND, 6m L. L. HARDING, 


INSURANCE. 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, — 
BOSTON. 


T= NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 


continue to insure against hagards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Butldings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


IAPORTEKS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN $20,000 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION on one risk. Also insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
Ca?” Most favorable terms to Printsellers. Canvaesersand | perpetually, at their office, Xo. 1 Gld State House, Boston. 
Tachers. Jan. 2 DIRECTORS 
-- ai i Silas Peirce, Joba Jeffries, Jr 
neta Albert Kowker, AA. Wellington, 
MORE 


John P. Ober, Sampson Keed, Paul Adams, 
WHEELER & 


©. Henry Parker, Frauklin Laven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
WILSON 





Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 


Ben} E. Bates, Ezra ©. Dyer Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBEKT BOWKER, President 
Irvin@ Morgg, Secretary. Nov. 14. 


Q UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO.. 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 





INSURES 
Dwelling lIlouses, 
lfousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of bazar a, aud is paying 40 
228 Washington St., Boston. ee aeeuaat ae ne TOMe Tinks, and 20 gee 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid 
H. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 6 This Company has paid aver #425,000 in losses, and 


over $226,000 in dividends, since commencement of basi 
ais BS ness, fifteen years ago 

G 100 PER YEAR guaranteed, and steady WILLIAM 3. MORTON, President. 

+) employment. We wanta reliable agent in CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Sec retary 

every county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes Lines! HOME OFFIVE: Quiver, Mass 

rey ie Address Amgegican Wine Co, 79 Wile] gogpon ORKICE. No lf k ; aa ; 

liam St., N.Y, or 18 Dearburn St., Chicago, Il RitJdy. ‘ i eb ate Brazer's Building, rear No. 27 

own ee os seemeeee ~ ep ~ NOV. 2d. 

g heee NOTICE.—On account of our immense | ————-—-- + —- : hoot Tn eh ai 

business and depreciation of merchandise, we now Rh JYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


ARE PURCHASED Fur 


Presents 


OTHER KIND. 


N. E. OFFICE, 


THAN ANY 














‘ : . 
State Street 3m* 





THE CAL Magazine represents this class. Jt is a 
ma4?~ at expression of thought on religious 

“.um for the freest exp ought o giou 
and social topics. | 
During the vear The Rapicat will contain reports of | 
Mr. Alcott's Conversations, and also, it 1s hoped, of the | 
addresses at the new Sunday meetings {n Horticultural 
Hall, by R. W. EMERSON, JULIA WARD HOWE, 


and others. 
TERMS. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. —$4 & year, iD auvance. 
gie copies. 35 cents = 
Circe Rates.— Two coples, 87; 
Twelve Copies, $40; Tweuty copies, $1; The * Rapt- 
CAL” and the ‘* ComMONWEALTH"’ together, $5: The | 
“Rapical” and the “ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD” to- | 

ther, $5.50. j 
mall  ceniisitione should be addressed to ‘THE Rap- | 
IcaL,”’ Boston, Mass t f j 
S.H. MORSE, (| Editorsand | 
J.B. MARVIN,!| Publishers 


Seme Excerpts from the Press. 
“We have in this handsome periodical a remarkable , 
sign of thetimee. Among its contributors are some of 
the best workers in the social problems of the times" 
The Nation. 

“4 magazine which addresses itself thus courageously 
to the discussion of great questions, and which can call 
upon such contributors, {s sure to make its mark on the 
public. We commend it to all who ary not too closely 
wedded to their own opinions to tolerate freedom of in- 
quiry and earnest discussion." —Commonwealth. i 

Jan. 16 2t 


i 
Sin- | 


Five copies, $17; | 


} 


ARTISTIC GOODS 


FINE ENGRAVINGS—Standari subjects and all 
the Novelties 


WATER COLORS—0f Cherubs, Madonnas, and va- | 

2 rious popular subjects 
CHROMOS-—German, English, French and American, 
inclading a!! Prang’s popular subjects. 
CARVED GOODS-—Freneb and Swiss. 


PORCELAIN PICTURES-—From the celebrated 
Dresden works. 


PARIANS Copeland's and other wel! known makers. 





219 Washington St., 
(Ovpresirs Faaxxue Srasst.) y 


| Wool Blankets, Long Shawl, 15 yd-. Hemp Carpetin 


| ton, Mass 


' superior manner. Price only $12 


| sew @ stronger, more beautiful, or more clastic seam than 


, hame or otherwise. Ours is the only genuiue and really | 


| is to commence on the first day of Novem- ' 
vember, A.D. 1873. 


| the above-named Isaiah White and Joshua 
Tastefal Framed Pictures & Frames to Order. © pee dow 
Before me 


offer better inducements to Agents sag Fusrens pe us- | 
ual. Any one sending $4 for 6) printed notices will re- Teas we 
ceive ONE of the following articles :—Lepine Watch, 1 pr. ; Li VERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE......... Matacse 
&e. Send for Jan. Trade Circular, containing imports | cee Nii 
information ANDREWs & Co., 62 and fA Elm 38 Bos- Authorized Capital : 
Dit Jan. 2 


~10,000,%00 
jt SD ee oe a A 36,500,000 
Vy ANTED—AGENTS—To sell the Awert- | Fire Premiums in 1864........... $2.000,00@ 
CAN KNITTING MacHINE, Price $2. The sim- | Phe above amounts represent GOLD 
last, cheapest and best Knitting Machineeverinvented | 
YU] knit 2),u00 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements | 
to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE | 
Co., Boston, Mass,, or St. Louis, Mo Est Jan.2 | 


' Paid upe pital aud Reserves ...... 


Stockholders Personally Liable fur all Claims 


[nsures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
- other property at «quitabie rates of premaum Buildings in- 
TANTE)) — AGENTS — 875 to 8200 per sured on favorable terms for one or five years 
month, everywhere, male and female, to intro-| | Tuiscowpany with ite ample resourres, affords ty insurers 
duce the GENUINE IuPROVED COMMON-SESSE FaMILY the mort une westionadle Security, while it will.ver ie distin- 
SewinG Macuine. This Machine will stitch, hem, fel), | SUshed for promptitude and liberality in the settiement of 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most | !#ims. 
Fully warranted for Policies iss ved and ail losses settled at the 
five years. We will pay $1) for any machine that will| Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 
ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock-stiteb.”’ Every sec- BS a gpg 
ond stitch can be cut, and eet the cloth cannot be pulled | Pe LinPHEN HIGGINSON, 
apart without tearing it. @ pay Agents from 375 to | gemt nad Attorney tor the ('< > . 
#26) per month and expenses.or acommisson from whic W. ©. HLGdLNSON Surveyor. ts 52 — 
twice that amounts. peony: enews Scone & Co., ————-$—- --—_— He 2 E. 
Pittsscron, Pa, St. Locis, Mo., or Bostox, Mass (EWEN nr aie eB 
Moa ee ee aot be laa aren te rthcr sarties | Ni EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE (Neu ANCE 
alming off worthless cast-irou machines, under the same | + pidnne. waeres 
cheap machine manufac __ Bast Jan.2 | Cush Assets, $3,C00.0C00. 
MITED PARTNERSHIP. — Pursuant to, REE 


I 
L the provisions of the fifty-fifth chapter of the Gen- | This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Uc mpacy im 
eral Statutes of Massachusetts, the undersigned have | the United States, has been uniformiy suceessful always 
formed a Copartnership for the purpose of selling Fruits | king large and regular returns ineash to all peliey hold 
and Flowers in the city of Boston. The name of the | *t. [ast cash dividend. PorTY PeRcext. It ix strictly aw 


practics! cheap machine manufactu 


firm under which said partnerabip is to be conductad is | |patitution for mutual protection, emtireiy beneficent in ala 


ite workings and tendencies 
The name of the general partner is Isaiah White, whose | Economy. caution In its riaks, aud prudent ins: stmerts, 
residence is in Quincy, and the name of the special part- | characterize this Company Being purely mutual it In- 
ner is Joshua Spear, Jr., whose residence is In Dorches | sures at the lowest pornibie rates, and, it the prewivin> paid 
ter, both of the county of Norfolk. And the sald Joshua ¢xcced the actual cost, the surplus is returned 
sect siamese Rs: has contributed iucash the _—‘'arties at * distance may ineure ffem blanks, which will 
«om of nineteen hun. dollars (819). The said co- | >¢ forwarded free of expense 
Doeuments sbowing the henefits of Life Insurance. with 
, and to terminate on the first day of No | the advantages of the Mutua! Pien, and the supe:zior poal 
JOSHUA SPEAK, Jr. | tion and marked «necess of this Company, and axplantog 
SAIAH WHITE. the diferent kinds of Policies with their methods a; pay- 
Bostox, January 9h, 1863. —Then personally appeared ment. may be obtained, free cf expense, upon appiiea’icn, 
Spear, Jr, | either personaliy or by mai!, to the oficersor agenta oj the 
‘erally seknowledged the above instrument to be | Company 


ISAIAH WHITE 


Directors. 


deed. 
’ JOHN BE MANLEY, 
Justice of the John A. Andrew. Thos A. Dexter. hn. P. Wilder, Sexell, 


L& Ruecistry or 


Peace. ' 


im the Third Volume of Limi 
JAMES RICE, Rog. » 


i SRP Dezpa, Bostou, January it . Chas. Hubbard. James St " 4 2 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT'S, — ,,scvegss zeccerax cr penne Sovon, jeneary tp | ropen cnet Watbard, James Stari Ooo. H. Walger, F 


. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Sec-ctary 
W. W. Montaxp, M-“D., Medical Examiuar. Jan 2, 


Jan. 16. @&* Attest, 
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